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LEAD 


it’s 
cheaper 


because 


WHITE 


PAINT 
LASTS 


it 


lasts 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES TO: THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, BC§ 


These are 
the White Lead Paints we 


recommend for Greenhouses 


IBEX ‘GREENHOUSE’ A white lead base oil paint — a 
coat-on-coat paint specially developed as a result of 
very rigorous tests. It cuts in cleanly on glazing bars 
and will maintain an even, protective paint film for ; 
years. Covers approximately 1000 sq. ft. per gallon. 


COOKSON’S CRESCENT The traditional genuine white lead 
paint with a pigment composition of 100% basic 


carbonate white lead, available in undercoat and 


finishing qualities. It lasts and protects—economically. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, BC$ 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER aS 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
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Cuffing remarks... 


Yes, they’ve been disappointing this year, John. You’ve had more casualties than 
survivors, I should say. 
And half the survivors look pretty sickly, too. That’s the trouble with cuttings. You 
can never be sure. 
Perhaps you didn’t give them any help before you planted them ? 
y using ‘ Seradix’. It’s a hormone ion to ing. 
preparation to help rooting 
Just dip the cuttings in the powder, or soak them overnight in the liquid (you can 
buy it in either form) and then plant them. They form as good a rooting system 
as you’re ever likely to see. 
And is it 
Goodness, no! A half-crown size does thousands of cuttings. 
* Seradix’, you say? I’ll try it. 
Do! It’s an M&B product, so you can’t go far wrong. 


4 
SERADIX 


PREPARATION 


trade mark brand 


*Seradix’ A (liquid) bottles of 25 ¢.c. 2s. 6d. and 250 c.c. 
16s. Od. ‘Seradix’ B (powder) Unit containers of three 
strengths 2s. 6d. Composite packs cortaining units of 
each strength 9s. 9d. Bottles of 600 gm. i6s. Od. 

MAY & BAKER LTD DAGENHAM 


An M&B Horticultural Product 


CLOCHES 


*My best Investment since I started Gardening 30 years agv’ (Oxford) 
THE LOW BARN (on right) 


is easily the most popular and most 
useful all-purpose cloche on the market. 
Miraculous results with Salad Crops, 
Strawberries, Tomatoes, Lettuce. etc. 

Pack of 8 (16 ft. run) £3 8s. 6d. 

Case of 30 (60 ft. run) £11 19s. 6d. 
Box deposit 10/- extra. return» ble. 


1206 


THE LARGE BARN (on left) 
is invaluable for taller crops on account of 
its 7 ins. extra head-room. Side glasses 
are 12 ins. high as against the Low 
Barn’s 6 ins. Roof glass can be instantly 
removed to afford easy access te crops, 
Pack of 6 (12 ft. run) £3 &s. 6d. 
Case of 24 (48 ft. run) £11 19s. 6d. 
Box deposit 10/- extra, returnable. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
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THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK all per 100 


A B c D 
Thin Medium Stout Ex. Stout 
in 36 .. 4/- s/- 
Bin.... 3/- 4- s/- 6/- 
2 fe... 4/- 6/- 76 10/- 
24 fe.... S/- 7/- 
wis, 3 fe... 6/- ... 8/- 126 176 
76 ... 176 226 
en. . ~ 276 
8 a... ... Bi- . 4 - 
Be .. Be .. 
f&... B- ... B- @/- 
fe.... ... 60/- 70/- 
10 fe.... 60/- 70/- 80/- 


For orders up to £1 add 2/- postage. 
Carriage Paid nearest Station. C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registeres Trace Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Hureus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and, sustain plant life 
and growth. 
PRICES : 

Small bag 7/-, Medium Bag t1/-, Large 

Bag 17/6, 10 Large Bags 170/-, 20 Large 

Bags 330/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; 1 /- Medium Bag; 
9d. Small Bag extra). If any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


“e+e + Now 
that Apri.’s Here” 


321. Lawn Broom 
with its selected pene- 
trating fibres, gives the 
**Real Spring Tonic."’ 
(Lasts at least 3 years) 
Can also be used for 
leaves and paths. 
16” 21” 27° 
8/3 10/6 16/6 
All complete with 
handles. Carr. Paid. 


322. Ladies’ Light- 
weight Lawn Broom. 
12 in. Double Row. 


Complete with handle 
8/3. Carr. Paid. 


All types of Spring 
Cleaning, Horticul- 
= tural Brushes in Stock. 
Sent Carriage Paid. 


a Special Terms for: 
me" Nurseries . Golf Clubs 
Parks, etc. 


lilustroted List sent on 
request. 


cooK’s 


Brush Manufacturers. Est. /8/4 


| DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 
THE 
LARGEST CONTRACTORS “225 

FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 


PRE-EMINENT  - 1908 - 1952 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court Championships for the 
last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD COURTS. 


Sole Makers of 
EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 


as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Main Selling Agents for *‘BITUTURPF’ 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Please send for new booklet, also our Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 4.,{3°(°:.) 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


" Is unblemished by slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like this if only you will use 
STRAWBMATS instead of loose, untidy straw, Lae 
You will also get them earlier. Why not CHEAT THE SLUGS and 
trap the sun’s heat? Obtain from your local dealer. 
21/- for 3612in. mats. 45/- for 36 21in. mats 
27/- for 36 18in. mats. 63/-for 36 24in. mats 
or, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for 
our beautiful folder* to 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CoO., 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise the 
advantages of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 5 years ! 
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See it on 
leaflet G 


WILKINSON 


POCKET 


A Cut above 
the rest 


@ Cuts with surgical precision. 

@ Powerful yet compact. 

@ Rust resisting sword steel blades. 

@ It goes comfortably into the pocket. 

@ The handiest pruner ever designed for the 
gardener. 


your stockist’s counter and admire the modern concealed spring and the clever sliding clip. Write for descriptive 
C2 of full range of Pruning Shears (12/6 to 2S/-) and Gurden Shears (27 6 to 50 -). 


THE 


GE-SWORD 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.4. 


Makers of the fomous Wilkinson Rozor. 


Yes, I’m the fellow who needs a 
Rotoscythe. Whew! the labour 
of getting down the 
long grass has got 
me down. When! 
buy a Rotoscythe 
I'll be up and 
doing, must ask 
my local dealer or 


POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED 


BATH ROAD WEST SLOUGH: BUCKS 
about Longrass cutters and lawn mowers. 


Gardens 


etc 


PLANNED AND 
PREPARED BY 
SPECIALISTS 


Write for details 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


Tel : WOKINGHAM 11 2/-3 


Tennis Courts 
Bowling Greens 


MAXWELL M. HART 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. 
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Lindex garden spray Is 
the new insecticide for 
amateurs—Lindex will 
control with safety, 
Green and Black Fly (Aphis), Apple Sawfly, 


and other pests, and so allow you 
to gather unharmed produce from 
your Garden. It is non-poisonous 


make at least ten gallons of highly 
efficient spray. Don’t wait for the 
damage—get Lindex, there’s noth- 
ing to touch it. Full details may be 
obtained from you local Seedsman. 


CONTAINS LINDANE 


the new garden spray with a difference 


Made by 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTS 


THE MORTEGG PEOPLE 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingeni us invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary § shears, 
while making astraighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 30/ 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a shaving"’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “ pull *’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as high as 10°. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 
Please write for particulars to:— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


it controls — yet it’s safe! 


Woolly Aphis, Sucker, Leaf Miner, Caterpillars _ 


Undisputed 
class 
distinction 


Wheatcroft roses are in a class of their 
own. Noble, aristocratic roses, blue- 
blooded roses (even the red ones!), 
roses of a magnificence never before 
seen. Every year Wheatcrofts intro- 
duce new roses of unparalleled colour, 
form and vigour —the pick of the 
world’s novelties. Recently they have 
secured no less than nine Gold Medals 
from the National Rose Society in 
addition to the R.H.S. Gold Medal at 
Chelsea —the first awarded for roses 
since 1939. Keep an cye on our 
exhibits this season and choose magni- 
ficent, new Wheatcroft roses for your 
own garden, or write today and let us 
reserve you a copy of our exclusive 
catalogue and colour guide to be sent 
on as soon as it is ready —a veritable 
portrait gallery of modern roses from 
which to make your choice. 


THE NAME IN ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD., Ruddington Rose 
Nurseries, Nottingham. 


TAS 
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Nurserymen & 
Seedsmen to 
H.M. Queen 

Elizabeth, The 

Queen Mother 


HILLIER & SONS 


for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


BENTLEY’S 
SLUG DESTROYER 


A new and marvellously-effective 
Bentley product. 


Kills slugs & snails instantly 
14 Ibs. 21/- ; 7 Ibs. 11/6; 
Tins : 7/6, 4/9 & 2/6 each 

Post Free 


Send for a free copy of 
Bentley’s Current Price List. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


SPRING 
PLANTING 


CATALOGUE 
UPON 


REQUEST 


in which we offer our New Stock of 
Virus-free Dahlias. 


CONIFERS OF DISTINCTION 


All well-grown and recently transplanted. 


CUPRESSUS 


Erecta Veridis Fraserii, 2/2}ft. 6 24 3ft., each. 
Fletcher, Ties 2/2pfe. 24/3ft. 10/-; 
3/3%ft 12+ each 


JUNIPERUS 
Chinensis, 2/2$ft. 7.6; 24 /3ft. 86 each. 
Hibernica, 2/2}ft. 9-; 3ft. We; 3/3}fe. 
13 6 each. 
Virginiana glauca, 2} 3ft. 186; 3/3}ft. 13/- each. 


RETINOSPORA 


Filifera aurea, gracetul golden, 7 6; plumosa, 
3/4ft. each. 


THUJA 
Golden, the most vivid yellow, 2/2}ft. 7/-; 2} /3ft. 
86 each. 


Carriage Terms—add on first 20/- and 2/- 
for every additional £1. 


G. F. LETTS & SONS, 
of 30, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


ROCK PLANTS 


—the finest quality obtainable 
AUBRIETA 
Barker's Double, rosy red, semi-double. 
Magnificent, rich crimson, compact. 
Crimson Queen, light crimson. 
Barnham Beauty, rich blue purple. 
Magician, deep purple. 
J. S. Baker, purple blue, white centre. 
All above 1/6 each, 16/6 doz. 
Mixed hybrids in a fine range of colours, !/— each, 
doz. 
The Midhurst Collection of Aubrieta: 
12 strong plancs in 4 named 
varieties, our selection, 15/- 
12 strong plants in 6 named | al! carriage 
varieties, our selection, 16/- paid, c.w.o. 
12 strong plants in 12 named } 
varieties, our selection, 16/6. 


K. A.G.M.— 


All 1/6 each. 
The Campanile Collection, one of each, 8/6 carr. 
paid ; double collection, 15/-; treble, 21/-. 
HELIANTHEMUMS 
Affleck; Ben Heckia; Chocolate Blotch ; 
Jubilee ; Rhodanthe carneum ; venustum. 
All at 6 each, 16/6 doz. The collection, one 
of each. 8/6 ; double collection, 15; ; treble, 
21/- carr. paid. 
Packing and carr., on individual items please add |/6 
for orders under 25/-. 
Many other fine collections in 
our illustrated 1952 catalogues 
of Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous 
and Rock Plants. 
We svecialise Border Planning. 
TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR 
REGIS, SUSSEX. 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Ltd. 


BUCKHURST WORKS, FRANT, Sussex. 
Phone: Frant 247 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


Whether it be a smal! Greenhouse 
for the Amateur Gardener— 


or a range of Glasshouses for the 
Commercial Grower. 
Only the best grade of materials and the highest standard of 
workmanship is good enough. 


We specialize in this class of work. Illustrated catalogues free on application. 


Just to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 

Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 

Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 

Nursery, there is nothing QUITE like regular 
‘Feeding with 


SANGRAL 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 
Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in ‘ Balanced "’ Soluble Form! 


Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d pkts., 2/6, 5/-. & 12’6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD , LIVERPOOL. 3 
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=> WHEREVER YOU 
SEE THIS SYMBOL 


You can say it 
with Flowers -by- 
= Wire—near or far— 
EAC’ at home or abroad, via 


INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWERS -BY- WIRE SERVICE 


Issued by INTERFLORA. DEPT. R.H S.. 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W14 


SEGRAPI 


THE “DULCAVER” (High Pressure) 
HEADLAND SPRAY PUMP 


Water lilies, marginal plants, oxygenating 
plants in a wide range of varieties supplied 
direct from our gardens. Hardy fish and 


= Neel : Ss is strongly made, but light in weight, 
Sh mollusca also bred in our own pools. | This Sprayer i cemeere spraying possible with a low: 
ae Visitors welcomed at any time during iced machine. Pressure up to 220 lbs. per square 


il, lime-sulphur, ete. 
business hours or by special appointment. 


Send name and address and 14d. postage | on: sf. 3ins. Width: 1ft.6ins. Weight: 43 Ibe. 


parece. IMMEDIATE delivery can be given of many types 
of Sprayers. Prices from 25/6 to £1,104. 


Highlands Water Gardens | comic and fa of preying 


une COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD., 
Tel. : Rickmansworth 3384 BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 
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Plants for the Water Garden 


PATRONS, COUNCIL AND OFFICERS, 


PATRONS 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
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HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY, THE DOWAGER QUEEN MOTHER 
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PRESIDENT 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS 
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Extracts from 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held 
in The Lecture Hall, Greycoat Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 26, 1952 

Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., President, in 
the Chair, with Members of Council and about three hundred and fifty 
fellows. 

The PresipenT: I will start the proceedings by asking the Secretary 
to read the notice convening the meeting. 

(The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and reported 
that the Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were circulated to 

all Fellows in the Society’s JOURNAL for April, 1951.) 


(The Minutes were confirmed by the Meeting and signed by the 
Chairman.) 


The PresipENT: The Report of the Council has been circulated to 
Fellows and I presume that they will take it as read. 

My first duty, as President, is to voice the unanimous feeling of the 
outstanding loss that we have suffered in the death of the late King. 
We have not only suffered the loss that all the people in this country 
have suffered—the loss of a great monarch, the loss of a monarch who 
always took the right course and who never spared himself when there 
was a duty to be undertaken by him. That sense of loss we share with 
everyone in this country. 

But we have a peculiar sense of loss, we Fellows of The Royal 
Horticultural Society, because he was our Patron. He was not only our 
Patron in a nominal sense. Distinguished people often consent to 
become patrons and never do anything more about it. But he took a real 
interest in the Society, as did his Queen. One of the last things that he 
did before he was taken ill was to pay a visit to our Gardens at Wisley, 
where he took a great interest in everything grown there, and had tea 
on the little grass lawn. 

He not only had a fine private garden of his own, full of interesting 
things, at Royal Lodge, but he took the greatest possible interest in the 
planting that is going on in Windsor Park, and it was due very largely 
to his own personal efforts that representative plants from that wonderful 
collection of Rhododendron species established close by at Tower Court 
by our late friend Mr. J. B. Stevenson—an outstanding collection of 
Rhododendron species—are now being moved to the gardens in Windsor 
Park. 

We can only hope that Queen Elizabeth II will inherit some of the 
love of gardening displayed by her father and also by her mother. 

I do not move a resolution on the subject at this meeting, because we 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


have already conveyed, on behalf of the Fellows and the Council of the 
Society, our formal condolences to the Royal Family. 

The progress of the Society and the increasing Fellowship go on 
without halt. Evidently the public are not tired of us yet. At the end of 
last year, 1951, we had the largest roll of Members ever—39,852. I 
know that it was the desire of the Secretary to see the numbers mount 
up to 40,000. 

I knew a gamekeeper in a shoot who was very anxious to get 500 
pheasants, and he picked up 499, but he returned the figure of 499, and, 
although people regretted that 500 were not in the bag, they all said 
what an honest man he was not to count in any that might not then have 
been picked up and were not actually in the bag. In the same way we 
honour our Secretary that he only numbered those who were actually in 
the bag! 

But since the end of last year, we have had a further rapid increase 
in the number of new Fellows—one-third as many again as in the same 
period last year—but although the number of new Fellows has increased 
we only calculate the net number of Fellows, and, of course, in the first 
five or six weeks of the year we must bring in the deaths and the resig- 
nations. We are, I think, within a very few weeks of getting up to the 
40,000, after counting all the deaths and resignations, and I hope to be 
able to announce next year at this time that we have exceeded that 
number. 

It has been represented to me that with this large number of Fellows 
it is rather inhospitable of us to ask more or less 40,000 people to attend 
the Annual General Meeting in a room which will seat perhaps 350 and 
accommodate standing, or sitting on window ledges, another 50 or 100. 
It has been represented to me that those who cannot get in sit on the 
stairs and how!! They are uncomfortable stairs, and we felt that we 
really ought to do something about it, so we put two microphones here 
which we hope can catch the voices of those who address you from this 
platform, and carry those voices up into the Committee Rooms above, 
where chairs are stationed which have certain advantages over the 
stairs which used to be occupied. And, after all, I do not think those 
upstairs lose much. Your Council are a body (to quote Othello) “‘of 
most grave and reverent seniors.”” They know quite a lot about plants. 
They know—and, of course, all of you here know—the difference 
between a Schizostylis, a Schizanthus and a Schizophragma; but they do 
not profess to be any form of beauty chorus, and those above us do not 
lose much if they do not actually see us in the flesh. 

There is one curious thing about our list of Fellows. When I was 
an undergraduate 50 years or so ago, I learned logic. There was a thing 
which always puzzled me until I got more used to it, and that was what 
they called an “‘undistributed middle.” It sounded like a boxer who 
had been hit hard in the tummy, but it was not. We have got a number 
of so-called Fellows who are in the class of “undistributed middles.” 
They have stopped paying their subscriptions, some of them many 
years ago. There is no way really of determining their Fellowship. They 
do not, I need hardly say, get any tickets for our Shows; they get no 
literature; and they get no other privileges. These pseudo-Members 
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are not counted in our numbers; they are put quite on one side. But we 
do think that we ought to determine their status, and therefore I shall 
move, a little later on, a certain alteration in our Bye-laws to enable us to 
determine the Membership of those who do not subscribe. We hope 
that some of these recreant subscribers will change their minds and will 
perhaps become regular subscribers and add to our funds. 

Our Shows have done extremely well this year. I hope that you 
liked the new arrangement at Chelsea. It gave a great deal more room, 
it enabled us to say—though there is not much merit in that—that it was 
the largest tented space in the world, or in Europe—or in some big area. 
At any rate, it did give us rather more room to move about in, because 
the gangways were wider. We hope to do the same thing this year and 
to see that you all have as much room as can be provided in the ground 
we are able to get at the Royal Hospital site. 

I think it was the finest Show that we have ever had, and I do not go 
too far when J say that I think it was the finest show that ever was laid 
out, because there is no other show in other countries—and I have been 
to a good many—which rivals our great Chelsea Show, especially with 
the extension of last year. 

One of the matters that we always have in mind is our Gardens at 
Wisley. There are two things about Wisley. The first is that there is 
always the question of labour. We are educating a number of students 
at Wisley. They are very good workers; they are very serviceable, very 
helpful, and when they leave us they go into other gardens or horti- 
cultural establishments; but we are short of room to put them up. We 
have two small hostels which are not very convenient and are rather 
expensive in the way of service, and we now think that we should build 
one good hostel for these students and attached to it there should be a 
room for meals for the gardeners, as well as the students employed in 
the garden. 

We also thought that we should have a room set apart for giving our 
Fellows who visit Wisley and their guests lunch and tea. I am sure that 
you will sympathize with that, and even if you do not stand outside our 
laboratories at Wisley and howl for lunch and tea, I am sure that there is 
that feeling within you which would make you wish to howl if you 
thought it would be any good! 

We hope now that we shall be able to proceed with that if we can 
get a licence. You know what it is to-day to get a licence for any building. 
We have the plans prepared and approved by the Council, and we hope 
to get a licence for that very essential building—a building which will do 
good to those employed in horticulture. 

Meanwhile, Wisley is becoming more and more a wonderful garden. 
Dr. Fletcher, the great authority on Primulas, is going to try to grow 
many of the rarest Primulas, of which Scotland has rather a monopoly at 
present. Scotland has a better climate for Primulas, but I have no doubt 
that Dr. Fletcher’s skill (he has grown them for many years at Edinburgh) 
will triumph over some of the difficulties of our hot, dry summers. 

Then there is our plantation of Rhododendrons, so skilfully main- 
tained by Mr. Hanger, on what always seemed to me to be a very un- 
suitable site, but which with his skill has become a very suitable site. 
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I think that as we continue to enlarge Wisley, to increase the activi- 
ties of the Wisley Gardens, we may have to devise some form of blinkers 
for our very hard-working Treasurer, who keeps a close eye on our 
expenditure. I think some kind of blinkers ought to be provided for him. 
But he is very good about authorizing things which are really worth while. 

There is one thing that we feel about our gardening. I feel it very 
strongly, and I believe a great many others do. There should not be 
too much of a division between gardeners and botanists. Gardeners are 
anxious to have the help of botanists, but gardeners do not like the 
names of their plants to be disturbed and turned upside down without 
very good reason. An American friend sent me a very well-written 
article on the subject and, with his permission, we are reprinting some 
of that article in, I think, our March JourNaL; it shows the difficulties 
that a gardener was subjected to who wanted to name the plants right, and 
whenever he went round a botanical garden he found them all changed. 

In a similar way, I myself will not change the names of some of 
these plants. Eucryphia ‘Rostrevor’ in my garden will always be named 
‘Rostrevor’ and not intermedia, which has no priority but was merely 
invented by a botanist—whom I do not know, and who, I hope, has 
given up botanizing—after I had named the plant, having got it from the 
garden of a friend in Ireland and having named it after his garden, 
shown it here before the Committee and received that name for it. It 
has no right in my view to be changed. 

Then, again, Eucryphia pinnatifolia, which I have known since I was 
a boy, has now been changed to E. glutinosa. 

I hope that some gardeners are making a stand against these botani- 
cal changes where the changes have no real weight, where they are just, 
as it were, invented out of the blue. Almost before my time there was a 
great revolt against the name of an Orchid. Cypripediums the botanists 
wanted to call something quite different, but there was such a general 
revolt among Orchid growers about the new name that it never caught 
on except in the Botanical Magazine. 1 hope we shall resist new 
botanical names which are not well founded or which have no priority, 
or which, instead of making a discrepancy less conspicuous, make it 
more conspicuous—as is very often the case now. 

After all, why should these botanists, these scientists, just bother 
gardeners and get gardeners to change all their names ? Why not tackle 
animals as well? I find that in the days of King Alfred, in Britain the 
dog was called dogka. Why should not that have priority over the name 
“dog”? A real scientist ought to welcome that priority and call his pets 
dogkas. In the case of cats, it is worse. The Chinese, 1,600 years ago, 
used to call their cats miows. But the Egyptians, 4,000 years ago, used 
to call them maows. Now, we have, I believe, more than one “‘dogka” 
show in this hall in the course of the year; I believe that we have a 
“‘maow”’ show as well. I hope that these scientists will do honour to 
their views, and when they enter their animals in these shows will enter 
them as dogkas and maows. 

But seriously, it will lead to a great deal of confusion if gardeners 
revolt against botanical names and we have one list of horticultural names 
and another list of botanical names, and I do appeal to the botanists, if 
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they do start a new botanical name, to consider very carefully what is the 
advantage of it and whether they really ought to do it. 

Then there is the question of our literature. That always occupies 
a great space in a catalogue of our activities, and it is a thing of which | 
am very proud. 

One of the greatest things we have ever done in the Society is to 
publish this Royal Horticultural Society’s Dictionary of Gardening, with 
the very welcome and generous co-operation of the Oxford University 
Press. ‘The compilation of that dictionary is due to our old friend Fred 
Chittenden, who worked all his life for The Royal Horticultural Society. 
There is a monument to Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral which reads, 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice—‘If you seek a monument, look 
around you.” And, of course, looking around, one sees the great 
building of St. Paul’s. In the same way, of Mr. Chittenden, I think you 
might say, Si monumentum requiris, circumspice—‘‘Look at this great 
dictionary.” 

Most unfortunately, Mr. Chittenden died before it was absolutely 
complete. In the last years of its compilation, the work was hindered 
by the delays of war, by the fact that many libraries were closed and 
everything went slowly. Therefore, there were, as is usual in such books, 
especially in a book that took about 13 years to compile, some errors and 
perhaps some omissions. But no book is perfect. A man once said, 
“There is no perfect thing on earth except a perfect fool.” But there are 
very few imperfections in the book. We had it gone over right at the 
end when it was in type and had a certain number of little imperfections 
cured by our good friends the Editor and Mr. Stearn, our Librarian, 
both good botanists and proof readers. 

The dictionary is doing extremely well. We have sold about 3,250— 
a good number for a book which is fetching 10 guineas or 8 guineas. It 
is, | think, more than we thought would be sold. Of course, it is still 
going on beingsold. Freshnumbersare being bound, and it is going well. 

Then there is a book to be published this year on the Eastern 
Magnolias cultivated in this country. That is being written by our 
friend Mr. George Johnstone, who is an expert on these plants and who 
has taken an infinity of trouble in seeking them out wherever they are 
growing—and they are not grown very plentifully or very widely as yet 
—examining them for himself and determining their affinities and their 
relationships. 

Then we shall have a book on Primulas. That will probably be next 
year. Dr. Fletcher of Wisley was a colleague of Sir William Wright 
Smith in the arrangement of the various groups of Primulas, and with 
Sir William Wright Smith’s assistance he is going through all the 
documents in the case and putting them in a form which will enable a 
shorter book to be published which will give all the information which 
the ordinary grower of these rare Primulas wants. That will be a very 
important book, and we shall hope to get it next year. 

Mr. Bowles and Col. Stern are composing a book on Snowdrops. 
The text is nearly finished. This again will be published early next year. 

Then we have a book on George Forrest. He was, of course, a 
Scotsman, a collector who went out for Mr. J. C. Williams and others 
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collecting plants in China. He collected a vast number of plants, but 
nothing very substantial has been written about his journeys. We are 
having that book done and hope to print it by the end of this year. 

Lastly, we got in touch with Dr. Rock, who has spent most of his 
life in China and collected as many Rhododendrons, I suppose, as Mr. 
George Forrest. He was collecting them all the time, and studying the 
Chinese language. He is a very eminent man. He is a wonderful 
photographer. He has shown us the photographs he has taken on the 
high alps of China, and is going to let us have them, we hope, for the 
book he is writing for us. I do not quite know yet when it will be pub- 
lished, but when it is published it will be an outstanding volume which 
will be of great interest to our American friends as well as to our 
Fellows in this country. 

All those things in the way of literature are going ahead, and I think 
they will add very greatly to the reputation of the Society and the 
pleasure and information of our Fellows. 

Another thing that will occupy our activities this summer will be 
the International Horticultural Congress which we have undertaken 
to run on behalf of H.M. Government for the International Committee. 
This Congress meets in different years in different countries, and it is 
now our turn. We have offered to deal with it and organize it. 
That offer has been accepted, and we are now dealing with it. It will be 
rather a long thing, because 153 lectures are to be given from 29 
countries, and that will mean a great deal of printing. However, we are 
going to do our best with it, and it will take place in September. 

Then we are co-operating with the British Museum in sending out 
a small party of collectors to Nepal at the end of this week. Permission 
to collect there has already been given, a thing which has been made 
rather difficult by the incursion of Reds into various parts of that area; 
but I hope that things will be plain sailing now. Two experienced 
collectors are to go, accompanied by a young man from Wisley who is 
being sent out to gain knowledge of the practice in collecting these plants. 

It is wonderful what we have collected in foreign countries in the 
last few years. I remember seeing a garden of a very eminent collector 
who died in 1906. He collected everything that had been produced in 
the way of rare plants. The garden went to another member of the 
family who was not interested in rare plants. He kept things going that 
had been planted, but he did not add anything. I went to see the 
garden 20 years after the death of the eminent collector, and I was 
amazed at how many things of interest were not in that garden. I 
thought how lucky we are to have been gardening when these other 
things that have been collected were introduced to England. We hope 
to keep that collecting up in the future. 

I think that is the bulk of what I have to tell you about the operations 
of the Society. I now move the adoption of the Report of the Council 
and I will ask the Treasurer to make a statement on the Society’s 


finances. (Applause.) 


Tue Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon: When I spoke to you a year ago, 
I told you I was modestly hopeful that the financial results of 1951 
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would not be worse than the year before, but I am afraid I was rather 
over-confident. It is true that we have made a small surplus this year— 
a surplus of £4,400—but last year we made a surplus of £11,800. So we 
are worse off to the extent of some £7,000. 

I also told you at that time that the Society was already feeling the 
impact of rising costs. In 1951 we have had a full year of continued 
inflation which has reacted very harshly on the Society, for everything 
we have had to buy or do has cost us more, while our income, which 
comes from subscriptions, is fixed. 

I should like to draw your attention to one or two figures in the 
Revenue and Expenditure Account. The first big item is that under the 
heading of London Establishment. You will see that this has cost us 
£28,000. That is a little bit more, but not much more, than last year, 
because we were able to save quite a lot of money in various directions, 
although, on the other hand, salaries and wages cost us nearly £2,000 more. 

It has been suggested to me by one or two people that we do spend a 
great deal of money, if not too much money, on our London establish- 
ment. I wonder whether it is fully realized what a tremendous lot of 
work does take place in Vincent Square. Is it realized, for instance, that 
we handle nearly 60,000 cash remittances every year, and that we send 
out in parcel form nearly 200,000 different items, a lot of them books ? 
We have dispatched half a million JouRNALS. We more often than not 
receive over 1,000 letters a day in the office, and I believe that this year 
our postage account was £5,500. 

Well, you cannot do that sort of thing (and that is not all; there is 
plenty of other work going on all the time) unless you have an efficient 
and experienced staff, and that, I am glad to say, we have got, so I do 
hope you will feel that that large sum of money is justified. 

Another big item is Publications. These have cost us an extra 
£7,000 this year as compared with last year. Of that amount, £4,000 
is on the JouRNAL, which now costs {£24,000 a year; and other publica- 
tions have risen by £3,000. That is largely due to the higher price of 
printing and of paper. 

Then, Wisley has cost us more—another £6,000. About half of that 
amount is due to increased wages and salaries. The other half is accounted 
for by the fact that we did not sell nearly as much fruit as in the previous 
year, which in that year helped our finances at Wisley very much. 

The President said, in speaking about Wisley, that it was hoped to 
have a new hostel and restaurant. I would not like any Fellow to go 
away under any false impression, nor do I want to contradict the 
President ; but he did say that we were going to give you lunch and tea. 
(Laughter.) I gather there is no misapprehension on that matter! 

Then I should like to say one thing about the appropriations we have 
made. We have set aside £8,366 towards the Sinking Fund for these 
two Halls; £3,366 is the annual allocation, and an additional £5,000 has 
been put there in pursuance of the policy which I described to you last 
year. We have also put £1,000 for further repairs at Vincent Square, 
and {£2,000 for deferred repairs at Wisley. That is because we have not 
yet really caught up with the wartime neglect of repairs at either place. 
I hope that these appropriations will really put us up to date. 
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That is all I want to say about the accounts, but you may be expecting 
to hear a word about the coming year, 1952. This year I am making no 
forecast at all! Costs are still rising, and I do not know whether any- 
body sees a halt to this tendency yet. As I said before, the income of the 
Society remains largely stationary. If we were a commercial concern, 
the price of our product—which in our case is our Membership card— 
would be more or less according to how much it cost to produce it. But 
as you know, the Membership cards have cost you no more for the last 
six years, so rising costs do hit the Society severely. 

I should like to give some figures which show what is happening to us 
in this respect. I will take three big items. Four years ago, the JOURNAL 
cost £13,000, and this year it has cost us £24,000. Our salaries and wages 
at London and Wisley in that same period have increased by 54-6 per 
cent.; that is, almost half as much again. The cost of Wisley itself has 
gone up 45 per cent. Those are very substantial increases, as you will 
appreciate. On the other side, we are getting just the same income as 
before, except from the increased Membership. 

This state of affairs does cause me a little worry especially in regard 
to future years. One thing which your Council is determined not to do, 
so far as it is humanly possible, is ever to increase the subscriptions 
again; and I do not see why we should, provided that we can scrutinize 
expenses more severely than we have done in the past. 

There is no doubt that the years of surpluses are over, and we may 
have to have some small deficits. That does not mean that we shall be 
ruined—because we shall not be—but we shall not be in that easy 
financial position which we have enjoyed for the last few years. We 
shall therefore have to watch—and it is my intention and the Finance 
Committee’s intention to keep a very sharp eye on—our expenditure. 

I have not really any doubts at all that we shall get through with 
flying colours. The Royal Horticultural Society is a very virile and 
vital Society—an evergreen really—and with continued support from 
its Fellows should surmount any financial problems that come before it. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the motion for the adoption of 
the Report. 

The PresipENT: Does anybody wish to ask any questions on the 
Report before I put it to the vote? 

If not, then I put the formal motion to the meeting. 


(The motion was carried, and the Report was adopted unanimously.) 


Election of the President for 1952 

The Vick-CHaIRMAN (Mr. E. A. Bowles): As I stand up here, I am 
rather like little Tommy at the annual school entertainment when he 
stands up to say his little piece. Mine is always the same little piece, but 
it is such a good little piece and the only time when I feel young again is 
when I get up to say my little piece. 

I expect you know what it is. It is always a bit of good news for 
you. It is that, at the unanimous request of the Members of the Council, 
Lord Aberconway has very kindly consented to his name being put 
forward for election as President for the coming year, and under 
Bye-law 59 it is settled that if there is no other name put forward, the 
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Vice-Chairman of the Council can declare—as I do now—that Lord 
Aberconway is rightly and duly elected our President for the coming year. 


The PresipeNT: Mr. Bowles, I thank you for the kind words you 
have spoken, and I thank the Fellows for their kindness in re-electing 
me again, after all these years, as their President. It is so long ago when 
I first became President that I forget when it was—1930 or 1931, at any 
rate a long time ago. 

I have enjoyed holding that office more than I can say, and I have 
enjoyed very much the fact that you have not been too critical of any- 
thing that my colleagues and I have done in your interests. There could 
not be a more pleasant meeting than this before whom to bring a record 
of our actions. I am very grateful to you all for the confidence you have 
placed in me. 


Election of Eleven Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Three Members of Council, 
and an Auditor 

The PresIDENT: In accordance with Bye-laws 57 to 61, the following 
are duly elected because there have been no other nominations: 


As Vice-Presidents : Professor L. H. Bailey, a distinguished American ; 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, so well known to you; Sir Ronald G. Hatton (I am 
afraid his name was accidentally omitted from the list sent to you, but he 
is well known to you and he is a great authority on Apples and other 
fruits); Dr. Ernst H. Krelage, from Holland, an outstanding authority 
on Tulips and other bulbous plants; Dr. E. D. Merrill, formerly head 
of the Arnold Arboretum and a most distinguished American horti- 
culturist and botanist; Mr. Cleveland Morgan, celebrated for his rock 
plants, which he grows in America; Mr. B. Y. Morrison, another 
American friend who has laid out a great public park near Washington ; 
Mr. C. G. A. Nix, formerly a Member of Council, a man who has 
helped us very much, especially with fruit growing; Colonel the Hon. 
Sir Heaton Rhodes who has done so much to foster gardening in New 
Zealand; Sir Edward J. Salisbury, the head of Kew, a most learned 
man and one of those botanists who is most sympathetic to the troubles 
of the horticulturists; Professor Sir William Wright Smith, a man whose 
work on Rhododendrons and Primulas is so weil known. 


As Treasurer: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon has, under the same 
Bye-laws, been re-elected for the coming year; and no one could be 
more helpful in giving us time and experience and financial knowledge 
than he is. We feel it a great favour for a busy man like him to give so 
much of his time to the service of the Council and the Society. 


As Members of Council (to fill vacancies that have arisen through 
retirement at the end of five years): Major A. Pam, who has been on the 
Council before; Mr. G. L. Pilkington, a very distinguished horti- 
culturist ; and Mr. E. H. Savill, who is in charge of the work at Windsor 
Park and who has a great general knowledge of horticulture and other 
matters, and is a Rhododendron expert. 

As Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather, who understands our rather 
complicated accounts; he works with us most attentively and we have 
every confidence in him. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 


Shows 


Tuespay, April 8 ) Fortnightly Show. 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. |Sewell Medal Alpine-house and 
Wepnespay, April 9 Rock-garden Plant Competition for 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Horticultural Traders. 


Tuurspay, April 17 


12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. , 
Fripay, April 18 Daffodil Show. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, April 22 | 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 


Wepnespay, April 23 rere Garden Society’s Show. 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, April 29 Rhododendron Show. 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. National Auricula and Primula 
Wepnespay, April 30 Society’s Competition (April 30 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. only). 


Chelsea Show 
Tugspay, May 20—2 P.M. to 8 P.M. (Private view.) 
Wepnespay, May 21—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Tuurspay, May 22—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 23—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Full particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets 
and the charges for the admission of the public will be given in the 
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Lectures 
Tuespay, April 8 at 3 p.m. “Flower Arrangement” by MRS. CONSTANCE 
SPRY. 
Tuespay, April 22 at 3 p.M. “Daphnes”’ by DR. A. M. AMSLER, V.M.H. 
Tuespay, April 29 at 3 P.M. “Garden Paths and Hedges” by mr. A. Gc. 
HELLYER. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 


Vegetable Garden 


May 7,8. Thinning, Transplanting and Successional Cropping. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Flower Garden 

May 28, 29. The Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

International Horticultural Congress, September 8-15, 1952— 
At the suggestion of the International Committee for Horticultural 
Congresses, and with the approval of H.M. Government, the 13th 
Congress will be held in London from September 8 to September 15, 
1952. 
The National Organizing Committee for the Congress is composed 
of representatives from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, the Ministry of Agriculture for 
Northern Ireland, The Royal Horticultural Society and other national 
organizations. The Royal Horticultural Society is undertaking the 
secretarial work. 

The Congress will deal with Fruits, Vegetables, Seeds and Orna- 
mental Plants, and the programme is divided into General Lectures, 
covering subjects of wide application, and seven specialist Sections, viz: 


Section 1. Fruit Growing. 

Section 2. Vegetable Growing. 

Section 3. Ornamental Plant Growing. 

Section 4. Plant Breeding. 

Section 5. Environmental Control. 

Section 6. Seeds. 

Section 7. Tropical and Sub-Tropical Horticulture. 


Research workers have been invited to contribute papers on recent 
original work, to be followed by discussions. 

The programme of lectures will be followed by tours and excursions 
to research stations, gardens, nurseries, fruit and seed growing establish- 
ments, etc., including visits to places of historic interest. A special 
programme of visits will be arranged for the wives and families of mem- 
bers attending the Congress. 

A copy of the Preliminary Programme may be obtained from The 
Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W. 1. 

Refreshments at Wisley—For the convenience of visitors to the 
Gardens, arrangements have been made to continue the service of teas 
and light refreshments at Wisley. In addition, buffet lunches will 
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be available. As before, all refreshments will be served near the Herb- 
aceous Borders. Visitors are requested to note the following detailed 
arrangements :— 


April 1 to September 30 


Buffet lunches—on weekdays, from 12 noon to 2 p.m. 
Teas and other light refreshments—on weekdays, from 3 P.M. to 
6.30 P.M., on Sundays—from 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. 


It is regretted that it has not been possible to arrange for “‘set”’ teas 
to be served. The Society cannot accept responsibility for reserving 
tables. Organizers of parties requiring lunch or tea at pre-arranged 
prices should make arrangements direct with the caterers, Messrs. Bar 
Cars, 127 Babington Road, Streatham, S.W. 16; Telephone no. 
STReatham 1206. 

Fruit Group—The Fruit Group consists of Fellows and Associates 
of The Royal Horticultural Society who are especially interested in the 
extension and improvement of the cultivation of fruit in private gardens. 
Its primary object is to provide Members with facilities for meeting 
periodically for lectures, discussion and visits to research stations, 
private gardens, etc. Membership is open to all Fellows and Associates 
without additional subscription. Those who wish to join should apply 
in writing to the Secretary. 

Scottish Gardens Tour—We have pleasure in announcing that the 
Scottish Gardens Committee of the National Trust for Scotland are 
arranging another tour of Scottish Gardens for 1952. 

This tour to the Gardens of South-West Scotland will take place 
from May 26th to May 31 and among the Gardens to be visited are 
Glenarn, Culzean, Logan, Loch Inch, Galloway House and Dawyck. 
Luxury coaches have been booked and accommodation will be provided 
in first class hotels. ‘he inclusive charge is 25 guineas. Requests for a 
brochure and application form should be sent to The Organizing Secre- 
tary, Scottish Gardens Tour, c/o Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 4. 
Applications must reach the Organizing Secretary on or before April 21; 
‘as accommodation is limited, early application is advised. 

Société Nationale d’Horticulture de France—We have been 
asked to announce that the “Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France” is holding its Annual Flower Show, “Les Floralies,” in “Le 
Grand Palais de la Foire de Lille” in Lille (Nord) on April 26-May 4, 
1952. Outside the building there will be a display of gardens characteris- 
tic of celebrated and historic French gardens. 

Particulars may be obtained from M. Alain Lourdel, Adjoint au 
Maire de Lille, Lille (Nord), France. 

Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the following 
publications which are available from the Secretary at the prices given 
below: 


The Rhododendron Handbook, 1952—The Handbook has been 
completely revised and brought up to date since its publication in 1947. 
The list of species with descriptions and synonyms has been revised by 
DR. COWAN AND MR. DAVIDIAN, and the list of hybrid Rhododendrons 
has been amended by an expert Committee. The number of stars 
accorded and the hardiness ratings have been carefully considered by 
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the Committee in the case of each species and hybrid, and this makes 
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the volume of unique value to all growers of Rhododendrons. A list of 
collectors’ numbers and the Rhododendron Stud Book are also included. 
Price {1 15. od., postage and packing gd., U.S.A. $3.25, post free. 

The Rhododendron Year Book, 1951-2—Among the interesting 
illustrated articles in this issue of the Year Book is one on Rhododen- 
drons at Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, by the DUCHESS OF MONTROSE 
and MR. J. P. T. BOSCAWEN. This describes many of the rare and tender 
Rhododendrons grown on this island off the west coast of Scotland. 
MR. B. Y. MORRISON, a Vice-President of the Society, writes on the Glenn 
Dale Azaleas, a strain of hardy Kurume Azaleas raised by him in the 
United States. MR. F. HANGER, Curator of Wisley Gardens, contributes 
an article on Rhododendrons for the Cool Greenhouse. DR. COWAN and 
MR. DAVIDIAN continue the revision of Rhododendrons with a paper on the 
Thomsonii Series and the forms of R. repens at Tower Court are discussed 
by MRS. R. M. STEVENSON and DR. COWAN. Price 12s. 6d. to Fellows and 
Associates only, postage and packing 9d., U.S.A. $2, post free; 15s. od. 
to non-Fellows, postage and packing gd., U.S.A. $2.40, post free. 

The Fruit Garden Displayed—This is a comparable volume to 
The Vegetable Garden Displayed and gives concise details of all opera- 
tions of fruit-growing outdoors for gardeners. It is well illustrated with 
346 photographs and contains 176 pages. A cloth edition is available 
bound in a specially tough and water-resisting binding. Price 6s. od. 
paper boards; 8s. 6d. cloth, postage and packing gd.; U.S.A. $1 paper, 
$1.40 cloth, post free. 

The Fruit Year Book, 1951-2.—In order to make room for 
current editions of publications in our stores, it has been decided to 
make available to Fellows complete sets of the Fruit Year Book (Volumes 
1-5, 1947, 48, ’49, 50 and ’51~2) at a reduced price of {1 ros. od. plus 
postage and packing 2s. per set-—a reduction of 16s. 6d. on the five 
volumes. As the number of sets available is limited, orders will be 
handled in order of receipt. It is regretted that no reduction can be 
made for single volumes. Orders should be sent to The Secretary. 

The Botanical Magazine—lIn order to enable a larger number of 
Fellows to acquire this unique publication, the Council of the Society 
have decided that the annual subscription be reduced to £2 per year 
(U.S.A. $5.75, post free). This has been made possible by the decision 
to publish two parts only in a year, completing the volume in two 
years. We hope that many Fellows will take advantage of this offer and 
also give subscriptions to their friends. Complete volumes are also 
available for each year since the New Series was started in 1948, price 
£4 per volume, U.S.A. $11.50, post free. 

Wild Flowers of the Cape of Good Hope—A study of the flora 
of the Cape by ELSIE GARRETT RICE and ROBERT H. COMPTON has recently 
been published by the Botanical Society of South Africa. This book 
includes 250 colour plates of water-colour drawings by MRS. GARRETT 
RICE of plants growing within 100 miles of Cape Town. A review is 
published on page 141 of the JourNAL. This book cannot be supplied 
through the Society but should be ordered direct from the Botanical 
Society of South Africa. 
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WISLEY IN APRIL 


| oer who can make only one visit to Wisley in the year could 
hardly do better than come in either April or May, when Rhodo- 
dendrons and Japanese Cherries particularly should be outstanding, 
and when flowering Crabs, Camellias, Daffodils and a variety of alpine 
and bulbous plants should show an abundance of flower. 

A tour of the Gardens may conveniently begin with a visit to 
Battleston Hill, lying to the south of the main entrance and reached by 
way of a broad grass walk leading from the terrace where a colourful 
display of formal bedding may be admired. Early in the month, if the 
weather be favourable, Rhododendron hybrids such as the deep pink 
‘Lord Swaythling,’ ‘Mount Everest,’ ‘Keay Slocock,’ which is pale 
yellow flushed with salmon, and two other yellow-flowered plants— 
‘Diane’ and ‘Dairymaid,’ will be in flower. Later in the month Birches 
and Maples unfold their leaves to form a delicate green background to 
the glowing colours around them. 

Close together in the species beds are to be found the deep 
purple-flowered R. saluenense, delightful blue-purple R. Augustini, 
R. pubescens with tight pink inflorescence, and massed bushes of the 
Lapponicum series with flowers ranging from pale pink and lavender to 
purple. On the other side of the bridge the dell is walled with cherry- 
coloured Kurume Azaleas with Rhododendron Thomsonii at the bottom. 
On the far side are the fine scarlet hybrid ‘Elizabeth,’ ‘Russautinii’— 
a cross between R. russatum and R. Augustinii, and a huge bush of 
‘Bodartianum’ (campanulatum x arboreum) weighed down with white, 
maroon spotted flowers. On Weather Hill the month begins with the 
flowering of Prunus yedoensis, closely followed by the deeper pink 
blooms of P. serrulata ‘Mikuruma-gaeshi.’ Such varieties as the single- 
flowered white ‘Ojochin’ and ‘Shirotae,’ the purplish pink ‘Kanzan,’ 
and ‘Ukon’-—a distinct contrast in sulphur yellow, are nct far behind. 
Towards the end of the month one of the most beautiful of all Japanese 
flowering Cherries, ‘Oku-miyako,’ will open its drooping long-stalked 
corymbs of white flowers. 

The main features of the Alpine House are Primulas and Saxifrages. 
Among the former are P. Palinuri, lavender P. marginata, its name taken 
from the silvery edges to the leaves, P. hirsuta with lilac flowers and 
glandular-pubescent foliage, P. carniolica, P. frondosa, and a fine form 
of P. x Berninae known as ‘Windrush Variety.’ Most of the Saxifrages 
belong to the Kabschia section; the white-flowered S. Rocheliana, its 
hybrid with S. sancta, known as S. X apiculata, which has yellow 
flowers, S. Boryi, S. x Obristii—a hybrid between S. Burseriana and 
S. marginata, rose-pink S. x Clarkei and two which have S. Ferdinandi- 
Coburgii as one of their parents, S. x Haagei and S. x Bileckii. Two 
blue-flowered plants, Chionodoxa ‘Naburn Blue’ and Anemone blanda 
atrocaerulea, should be especially fine, as should the bright yellow 
Cytisus x kewensis and the pale purple terrestrial Orchid, Pleione Pricet. 
These are supported by a great variety of plants including some charm- 
ing species of Tulip and Narcissus, the uncommon Romulea Requienit, 
Lewisia brachycalyx with translucent white flowers and Ramonda 
Nathaliae from the Balkans. 

In the Rock Garden the number of flowers is increasing daily. Bold 
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masses of colour are provided by drifts of Primula Juliae, P. rosea, 
Omphalodes verna and the Pasque Flower, Pulsatilla vulgaris. At the 
top of the slope an effective picture is formed by a good specimen of the 
pink weeping Cherry, Prunus subhirtella pendula, surrounded by a 
planting of many forms of Rhododendron racemosum and R. lutescens. 
A few steps away in a moist bed, Helontopsis breviscapa and H. japonica, 
small Liliaceous plants from Korea and Japan respectively, are sending 
up short scapes of rosy flowers. In the bog at the end of the Long Pond 
are two bold members of the Araceae. The larger, Lysichitum ameri- 
canum, has bright canary yellow spathes, while L. camtschatcense has 
smaller and more graceful white spathes. On the Alpine Meadow the 
Hoop Petticoat Daffodils are nearly over but they are followed by forms 
and hybrids of Narcissus triandrus, which bears the pretty name of 
‘Angel’s Tears,’ associated with brightly coloured Anemones. 

The Wild Garden contains many large specimens of Rhododendron 
and Camellia. Of the former R. Thomsonti, R. campanulatum and R. 
Fargesii usually flower freely at this season and one may also expect to see 
R. Wardit, R. canadense and R. rubiginosum. Some other good shrubs 
which should be in bloom include Magnolia Soulangiana with fine 
purple-flushed blooms, Lnkianthus perulatus, the creamy-yellow 
flowered Corylopsis pauciflora and towards the end of the month the 
rather less graceful C. Willmottiae. One of the chief delights of this part 
of the Gardens is the display of small plants which have naturalized 
themselves and flower before the trees obscure the light. Particularly 
outstanding are the coloured forms of Anemone nemorosa and A. apen- 
nina, Erythroniums and Trilliums. The small-flowered white crucifer 
Thlaspi latifolium is attractive when growing in drifts and here and 
there are to be found patches of the dainty Rue-Anemone, Anemonella 
thalictrotdes, with evanescent pale pink flowers and compound leaves. 

In Seven Acres delightful features are the group of weeping willows 
beside the pond, their slender twigs wreathed with young citron-green 
leaves, and a gay carpet of varieties of Erica carnea, E. mediterranea and 
E. x darleyensis. In the beds Cherries and Forsythias are in flower, in 
places underplanted with Chionodoxa Luciliae, while at the entrance to 
the Pinetum some specimens of Prunus yedoensis and P. subhirtella \ook 
particularly fine against a dark background of conifers. 

In the Award of Garden Merit Collection in addition to the Cherries 
just mentioned are to be found P. incisa, the bright yellow Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis and Cornus mas, Magnolia Soulangiana and 
several small but very floriferous plants of M. stellata. 

In the Stove House there are still a number of Orchids and foliage 
plants. Among the plants of interest during April in the Temperate 
House the bold flowers of Strelitzia Reginae present a vivid contrast of 
blue and orange, and the clustered flowers of the Clivias and Turkey-red 
‘Bottle-brush’ inflorescences of Callistemon speciosus are equally 
striking. The side staging is bright with various Begonias, Pelargoniums, 
Hippeastrums and Cinerarias. Finally the Half Hardy House is worth a 
visit to see, among other things, the yellow flowers of Reinwardtia 
trigyna and Acacia diffusa prostrata, as well as the pink flushed bells of 
Arctostaphylos pumila. 
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VIBURNUMS FOR THE GARDEN 


Francis Hanger 
(Lecture given on December 4, 1951; SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


HAVE been asked to speak to you this afternoon on “Viburnums” but I 
I would like to alter this title to “‘ Viburnums for the Garden” for as far 
as I can discover there are in this genus about one hundred and twenty 
species, many of which are of no garden value. It will be realized that 
we are dealing with a large genus of plants but as the majority of horti- 
culturists are only interested in the species and hybrids which have 
proved themselves good hardy garden plants, I will confine my 
remarks to these, and leave the remainder to the care of the botanist. 

This talk is in a way a treat for me, as most of my lectures have been 
concerned with ericaceous plants needing a lime-free soil, subjects which 
can appeal only to Fellows who are fortunate enough to garden under 
lime-free conditions. Viburnums are not so exacting, as the great 
majority are equally at home in alkaline soil as they are in a peaty lime- 
free garden. 

There are Viburnums to suit all tastes; some are evergreen; some 
are valuable for their autumn-coloured foliage; some are grown 
especially for their wonderful display of blue, yellow, red or black- 
coloured berries; yet probably the most cherished species and hybrids 
are those which produce their sweetly scented white flowers during the 
spring and early summer months. 

This genus of plants is so accommodating that it can provide some 
member to suit either the small cottage garden, the medium-sized 
suburban garden or the large woodland garden. With careful thought 
varieties can be selected which begin flowering about the end of October, 
and continue through the late autumn months into the New Year, and, 
during mild spells of weather, throughout the winter, after which the 
spring-flowering varieties will lengthen the display until late spring and 
early summer. Other species will cheer our shrub borders in the autumn 
with their brilliant berries and beautiful autumn tinted foliage. Thus 
the genus is of horticultural interest throughout the whole year. 

Everyone knows V. Tinus commonly called Laurustinus. Why is 
it so common a garden plant? I would like to claim that this lovely 
plant’s popularity is due to the fact that it is one of the best of flowering 
shrubs for the dead of winter, when even the frost does not damage the 
flowers. There are various forms, and one with upright growth and red 
young stems is particularly good. The coloured stems are a great 
attraction if, when the flowers are cut for indoor decoration, many of 
the leaves are removed. V. Tinus is a native of the Mediterranean region 
and though it may not be absolutely dead hardy, yet it is an admirable 
evergreen for the odd corner or for screening an unsightly shed or ugly 
object. The variegated leafed form is really not such a welcome friend 
—but I am galloping along too fast and getting tied up with varieties 
before I have finished my introductory remarks on origin and culture. 
(123) 
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ORIGIN 
During the past thirty to forty years horticultural exploration has 
added many notable additions to the ranks of the Viburnum genus 
which now contains some of the most distinguished of our ornamental 
flowering and fruiting shrubs. 

As I have stated already, there are numerous species of Viburnum, 
all of which have come to us from widely separated parts of the world. 
The Orient, especially Japan and China, has presented us with the 
majority of the best flowering species and Western China and the 
Himalayas with many of the newer fruiting ones. The Viburnums from 
the opposite side of the world, that is from Northern and Central 
America, are not on the other hand such attractive plants, although 
V. alnifolium as 1 saw it during October in its full dress of autumn 
colours, was the best colouring shrub in the Wisley Gardens. The 
Mediterranean regions have given us V. Tinus and our homeland two 
of the best species, in V. Opulus and V. Lantana, which I think we may 
claim to be the equal of any of the exotic importations. 


CULTURE 
Viburnums are not exacting in their cultural demands and will 
succeed in almost any soil. They do prefer, however, a deep rich loam 
and moist conditions. Propagation is quite easy either by cuttings of the 
current year’s growth taken during mid-to-late summer and inserted in 
a frame with a gentle bottom heat, or by layering at any time of the year 
when the weather is open. 

V. Carlesii and its hybrids are often grafted on to the rootstock of 
V. Lantana, as growers claim that better plants are obtained by this 
means. Personally I believe this to be true, for V. Carlesii (although 
quite easy to root from cuttings) appears very slow when growing on 
its own roots. The only drawback with grafted plants is the necessity 
always to be on the look-out for obnoxious suckers which may develop 
from the stock. Should these appear it is imperative that they be re- 
moved at once or there is every probability that they may take command 
and ruin the whole plant. 

When vegetatively propagating fruiting varieties it is most important 
to obtain cuttings from different plants, and to plant in groups of 
three or more in their permanent growing positions to assure cross- 
pollination, and an abundance of fruits. Cuttings and layers should 
always be taken from good forms of the species or hybrids, for whereas 
a poor form of some particular plant may not “pay its rent,”’ and there- 
fore be useless, a good form would “pay handsome dividends” and be a 
joy in the garden. This applies especially to such variable species as 
V. fragrans, or V. betulifolium. 

Frequently varieties of Viburnum can be multiplied easily by seed, 
which should be gathered when ripe, cleaned, sown in boxes, placed in 
the open in a mouse- and bird-free position and left there during the 
winter to enable the frost to do its work. Towards the end of March it 
is advantageous to bring the boxes or containers into a warm greenhouse 
en will be speeded up and plentiful during the following 
months. 
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Before leaving these brief notes on culture it should be mentioned 
that the American species succeed best in semi-woodland conditions 
and in soil free from lime. The deciduous fruiting varieties need full 
sun to ensure an abundant set of berries which will hang heavily on the 
branches long after the last leaf has fallen. 


A SELECTION OF GARDEN VIBURNUMS 


There are so many species of Viburnum—far too many to mention 
this afternoon—that we must be content to make a selection of what I 
hope will be the best for garden purposes. No doubt quite a few 
favourites will be omitted, but this is inevitable when a choice is made 
from such a large genus of plants. 

I propose to divide them into four classes, i.e. (1) the deciduous 
winter-flowering Viburnums, (2) the spring- and summer-flowering 
species and varieties, (3) those which are grown for their berries and 
autumn foliage, and (4) evergreen Viburnums. 


Deciduous winter-flowering Viburnums 


Since V. fragrans was introduced by REGINALD FARRER from Northern 
China it has become one of the best loved and known plants for winter 
blooming. It makes an erect growing shrub up to 10 feet in height 
and produces white, pink, or blush pink sweetly scented flowers at the 
end of short spurs or growths, which cover the whole plant. They 
flower for a long period starting from November onwards. This Vibur- 
num needs a sheltered sunny spot, and if grown in a woodland the 
branches throw many fewer flowering buds. V. fragrans is very variable 
and therefore it is of the utmost importance to select a good form; those 
which sucker extensively should be avoided (Fig. 51). 

V. grandiflorum from the Himalayas is not so good a plant as V. 
fragrans, either in profusion of flower, or in habit of growth. It is 
generally at its best in February and March. The hybrid V. bodnantense 
(grandiflorum x fragrans) raised at Bodnant by our President has pale 
rose flowers and is a much more desirable plant (Fig. 53). 

At Wisley we have another Himalayan plant labelled V. foetens which 
gives us an abundance of slightly pink to pure white flowers from as 
early as late October before its leaves drop until well into March (Fig. 55). 
This plant has just the one main stem, is non-suckering and is in every 
way different from either V. grandiflorum or V. fragrans. 

MR. G. M. TAYLOR of Longniddry, East Lothian, Scotland, has a 
deciduous Viburnum which he raised from seed collected in Korea 
during 1934. This may well prove to be a new species, equalling if not 
excelling, any of our winter-flowering Viburnums. At present it 
masquerades as the Korean form of V. foetens, but I am given to under- 
stand that DR. TURRILL of Kew considers it to be a new species. Judging 
from the photographs MR. TAYLOR so kindly sent me, his plant is very 
free flowering, of good habit, with one main trunk. He writes, “its 
individual flowers and trusses are larger and more pink in colour than 
the Himalayan form” (Fig. 54). 
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Spring and summer-flowering Viburnums 


Here I feel sure everyone will agree that V. Carlesii from Korea 
should take pride of place and come first on our list. This beautiful 
sweet-scented deciduous Viburnum ranks as one of the most treasured 
of our ornamental shrubs; so universal a favourite needs no further 
recommendation. 

The Japanese V. bitchiuense, growing up to 10 feet in height, makes 
a much taller shrub than V. Carlesii and is less dense in habit. The tube- 
like pale pink flowers are carried in a rather smaller and looser truss than 
those of V. Carlesii, but they are equally sweet-scented and very free 
flowering. This Viburnum has the added attraction of good autumn leaf 
colouring in some gardens. 

The hybrid V. Fuddit (Carlesii x bitchiuense) resembles V. Carlesii 
in habit and is a first-rate shrub with large clusters of deliciously scented 
white flowers. 

Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith of Kingston-on-Thames crossed 
V. utile with V. Carlesit and raised that excellent and easily grown ever- 
green plant V. Burkwoodu. When on a visit to a garden in north Hert- 
fordshire early last June I saw trained against a wall perfect specimens 
of this shrub quite 10 feet in height and as far through; during the 
month of May it had been smothered with its pure white flowers. 

The raisers have informed me that ‘Park Farm Hybrid’ origi- 
nated from the same seed-pod as V. Burkwoodii but at Wisley this plant 
is less worthy. 

The “Chinese Snowball Tree” —V. macrocephalum, with its large 
white, sterile, Hydrangea-like balls of flowers, is most conspicuous when 
in flower and never fails to attract attention. Grown ina sheltered shrub- 
bery it surpasses all Viburnums for splendour during the latter part of 
May. This shrub is not truly hardy at Wisley where it would need a 
wall to grow it successfully ; in such an unnatural setting, however, much 
of its glorious beauty would be lost (Fig. 60). 

V. Carlesii x V. macrocephalum has given us the new hybrid V. 
Carlcephalum, a plant which has received an Award of Merit, although 
it cannot be compared with either of its parents for beauty. 

Our native “Snowball Tree” is the sterile form of V. Opulus which 
produces small balls of white flowers and is a great favourite among the 
“Guelder Roses.” This plant attains a height of 12 feet and is an 
attractive, easily grown shrub. 

From both Japan and China we have received the almost horizontal 
growing V. tomentosum, a unique type of plant, which when well grown 
makes a most attractive looking shrub with its horizontal branches 
forming superimposed tiers and finally making a pyramid-shaped shrub 
of outstanding habit and merit. The umbels of white blooms with their 
edging of sterile flowers stand upright along the whole length of the 
branches and make a plant of striking architectural beauty. ‘There are 
various forms of this species, the two best being ‘Lanarth’ and ‘Rowal- 
lane,’ both of which have received Awards of Merit. V. tomentosum var. 
fe we an old variety said to have sterile flowers larger than the type 

ig. 56). 
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There is yet another variety of V. tomentosum which I must include 
in my list of ‘“‘Viburnums for the Garden”—var. sterile, the ‘Japanese 
Snowball Tree” which is generally known as var. plicatum, The large 
balls of sterile flowers stand erect on the branches where they display 
themselves to perfection. 

Before we leave the spring- and summer-flowering Viburnums, I 
would like to mention V. ichangense and V. erosum, two rather dwarf 
growing, small-leafed plants which flower very freely. All who saw them 
at Wisley last summer will agree that they are well worthy of a place in 
the larger collections of flowering Viburnums. 

Fruiting Viburnums 

During this century plant collectors have sent us a wonderful array 
of fruiting Viburnums, mostly from China, and he would be a brave 
person who would dare to name the best. I will, however, give my vote 
to V. betulifolium “Trewithen form.’ This outstanding deciduous 
Viburnum has branches so heavily laden with bunches of glorious red 
berries that often they are weighed almost to the ground. The vividly 
coloured fruits remain on the plant until well into the New Year. Of 
quick growth, this plant eventually makes a bush some 15 feet in 
height, and it is most desirable in any garden where berrying shrubs 
are appreciated (Fig. 57). 

The nearly evergreen V. Henryi is another Viburnum which pays 
ample dividends, for it is a most beautiful species both in flower and in 
fruit. I always considered it a medium-sized shrub until I learnt from 
COLONEL STERN that this plant, raised from the original importation of 
seed from China, is now approaching 20 feet in height. This large 
shrub must look very majestic when covered with its panicles of small 
white flowers, followed by red berries, which turn black before falling 
(Fig. 58). 

V. dilatatum from Japan is another red-fruited Viburnum which if 
planted in groups makes an excellent display each year. I prefer, 
however, the yellow-berried form V. dilatatum var. xanthocarpum, 
which unfortunately does not come true from seed and must be vege- 
tatively reproduced. 

Seed sent home under rorrest No. 27410 proved at Exbury to be 
the lovely half-evergreen V. foetidum, so named because of the disagree- 
able smell of the bruised leaves. This Viburnum is clearly a most 
variable plant in the wild for different sendings from India and from 
China have given plants of very different calibre. For instance, 
FORREST’S No. 27410, albeit a little tender, makes a wonderful sight when 
covered with its bunches of scarlet fruit. On the other hand, this species 
at Wisley has done nothing during the six years it has been under my 
care, to justify its inclusion in the Garden. Thus it is most necessary 
to obtain the best form (Fig. 50). 

V. setigerum from central and western China is a medium-sized 
slender-growing species which fruits well in most gardens. It produces 
larger red berries than the majority of Viburnums, and the small 
clusters of oval-shaped fruits dangling on long stems are quite 
distinctive. V. setigerum var. aurantiacum has orange-coloured fruits. 
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The Japanese V. Wrightii is a medium grower, of upright habit, 
which can be recommended for its small red berries and autumn tinted 
foliage. 

The species V. lobophyllum is closely related to V. betulifolium and 
like V. hupehense and V. ovatifolium is a deciduous, red-fruiting 
Viburnum which originated from China. 

This past autumn V. alnifolium, the American “Hobble Bush,’’ was 
the “star turn” at Wisley where it excelled everything in the garden for 
beauty of colour, its large cordate leaves turning into a riot of orange, 
red, yellow and intermediate colours, and when hit by the sun making 
an unforgettable picture. 

The “Guelder Rose” V. Opulus, a deciduous plant native of the 
British Isles, is one of the most reliable hardy berrying shrubs in culti- 
vation. Its flowering merits may not be considered outstanding, yet as a 
first-rate shrub for autumn colour, both for foliage and for berries, it 
must rank high in any list of the best Viburnums for autumn effect. 
V. Opulus var. xanthocarpum has all the good points of the type, but 
has yellow fruits which make a lovely contrast when planted with the red- 
fruiting varieties. Mention already has been made of the “Snowball 
Tree” V. Opulus var. sterile, which is a first-class plant not only for 
flower but for autumn coloured foliage as well. Little praise, however, 
can be given to V. Opulus var. nanum which I have never thought worthy 
of a place in the garden. 

Closely related to V. Opulus is the rather coarse and larger V. 
Sargenti from North China. It succeeds well at Highdown where, 
growing in very alkaline conditions, its foliage turns a wonderful orange 
and scarlet during early autumn. Another Chinese species, V. kansuense, 
belongs to this Opulus group and differs from V. Sargenti in that the 
flower trusses lack sterile marginal flowers and in that the smaller leaves 
are more deeply lobed and strongly resemble those of the Maple. 

Our common hedgerow “Wayfaring Tree,” V. Lantana, forms an 
upright, stiff shrub, and planted in groups is worth a place in the wood- 
land or wild garden, where early in the autumn the red, and finally black, 
fruits will be welcome and decorative. 


Truly Evergreen Viburnums 

We now come to the last section of Viburnums, i.e. the evergreen 
varieties. I always think that the shortage of evergreen shrubs in a 
garden makes for a cold and drab appearance during the winter months. 
Gardens free from lime are wonderfully well catered for by the Ericaceae 
family of plants which provides so many hardy evergreens and thus 
gives to the garden that warm, interesting appearance even in the dead 
of winter. 

Amongst the genus Viburnum there are quite a few evergreen 
species suitable for the alkaline garden, where the selection of plants 
must be more restricted than in a garden free from lime. I have already 
drawn your attention to V. Tinus, the common Laurustinus, which is 
so well known that it is unnecessary for me to tell you more concerning 
this excellent winter-flowering shrub, except to say that V. Tinus var. 
lucidum has larger leaves and flowers than the type but is less hardy and, 
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moreover, only flowers during March, whereas the type flowers the 
whole winter through. 

V. Henryi has also been mentioned previously as a semi-evergreen 
shrub but this Viburnum in the warmer districts would qualify to be 
included in this section of truly evergreen Viburnums. 

We are always hearing conflicting reports of V. rhytidophyllum ; some 
sing its praises, others never cease to condemn it as an untidy, shabby, 
dirty plant. The true fact is that this Chinese Viburnum can be a most 
noble-looking shrub, with lovely bullate leaves, up to g inches in length, 
making marvellous material for house decoration during the winter 
when flowers are scarce. To obtain this perfection, the plant must be 
planted in good soil and in a sheltered position away from the wind and 
draught. The leaves will then have every opportunity to mature to their 
full beauty and become glossy green and beautifully bullate above, and 
thickly felted with grey below. The dull yellowish white flowers are 
produced on large terminal umbel-like trusses, which like many other 
Viburnums are formed in the late autumn, remain on the plant all 
through the winter and expand into bloom the following May or June. 
V. rhytidophyllum var. roseum has pinkish flowers. 

V. Davidi from Western China is a compact growing shrub up to 
4 feet high. The many white flowers are followed in autumn by 
beautiful light blue small berries. It is very seldom that one isolated 
plant of this Viburnum sets berries freely, therefore, it is advisable to 
plant a small colony of several together to aid fertilization (Fig. 59). 

V. cinnamomifolium may be likened to a very large edition of V. 
Davidi as both have the conspicuous three-nerved leaves, but to date I 
have not had the good fortune to see the larger plant berry. 

V. utile is rather a slender-growing shrub of medium height with 
white flowers during May. It was one of the parent plants used by 
Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith to produce the hybrid V. Burkwoodit. 

Another fine foliage plant is V. odoratissimum which, with large 
leathery leaves very glossy green above and pale beneath, eventually 
makes a small tree up to 20 feet high. A native of Japan, China and 
India, it is a most handsome evergreen but is only suitable for the 
warmer parts of this country. 

V. japonicum has much the same noble foliage, but does not make so 
large a shrub, being only 5 to 6 feet high, and is much hardier. It 
prefers woodland conditions but seems quite at home on a wall in the 
colder districts. It has very fragrant white flowers and red fruits. 

V. cylindricum, often called V. coriaceum, and so named because of 
the small cylindrical flowers, is a vigorous evergreen but is rather dull, 
for its flowers and fruits are alike uninteresting. The leaves if punctured 
produce a powder which can be removed. This interesting fact makes 
it possible to write on the leaf with the aid of a pencil or small stick. 

My time is at an end and I must call a halt. It has been impossible 
to do full justice to this genus of plants in the hour allotted to me but I 
sincerely hope I have brought to the notice of those present, a selection 
of the best Viburnums for the Garden. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FLOWER 
GARDENING 


Geoffrey Taylor 


E eighteenth century saw the birth of what came to be known as 

“the English Garden”—a model, both of culture and of horticul- 

ture, to which all Europe looked. In crossing the Channel, le jardin 

anglais suffered something of a sea change, but even as it occurred in 

its native land it was not what the vast majority of us, in these islands, 

now think of when we refer to our gardens. For us, gardens mean 

flowers and flowering shrubs, and gardening is a matter of sowing seeds, 

| . planting bulbs, dividing up herbaceous clumps and, heaven knows, 

i weeding. 

| Now it would be almost true to say that none of these activities 

entered the head of the average English country gentleman of the 

| ; eighteenth century when he talked—as he often did talk—of his garden. 

| Here was no question of a quarter-acre tight against the house. Your 

) eighteenth-century RALPH ALLENS and LORD BATHURSTS thought in 

terms of distance, middle distance, foreground—of all that lay between 

| their elegant porticos and the far horizon—thought, that is, of what 


HUMPHRY REPTON later called “landscape gardening” in its most 
extended sense—of planting trees, of creating lakes, of excavating 
valleys, of elevating hills, of framing picturesque views and vistas such 
as they had seen on the Grand Tour in the paintings of SALVATOR ROSA, 
CARRACI and CLAUDE LORRAINE. 

In gardening on such a scale as this, flowers had, if any, only an 
insignificant place. The attitude of swirt’s friend, SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
who died as the century dawned, may be counted as typical—*I will not 
! enter upon any account of flowers,” he says in his essay Of Gardening, 
“having only pleased myself with the care, which is more the ladies’ 

: part than the men’s.” And, at the other end, as the eighteenth century 

:% gave place to the nineteenth, we have REPTON casually remarking that 

“a flower-garden should be an object detached and distinct from the 

; general scenery of the place, and, except where it is annexed to the house, 

should not be visible from the roads or general walks about the place.” 

Yet these great owners of great estates, these builders of and dwellers 

in the stately homes of England—that are now something of an em- 

barrassment to their descendants—were not the only gardeners. For 

one thing, beside sIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, there was also DOROTHY, his wife 

—and she, as her letters show, had an eye and a heart for flowers. And 

there were the Vicarage and Rectory gardens; and the gardens of the 

smaller country and suburban places. The poet Pope, though he exerted 

an influence on large-scale landscape gardening out of all proportion 

to the size of his own garden at Twickenham, speaks of going out to 

gather a bunch of flowers, before dinner, for his adored MARTHA BLOUNT. 

And pope’s sometime friend, sometime enemy, ADDISON had a flower 

garden, a sort of wild garden, that would have delighted wILLIAM 
ROBINSON. 
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Fic. 50—Viburnum foetidum (See p. 127) 


(See p. 125) 
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1—Viburnum fragrans at Wisley 
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Photo, N. K. Gould 
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Photo, R. P. Scase 
Fic. 52—A group of early-flowering Viburnums (See p. 126) 
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Fic. 53—Viburnum x bodnantense (See p. 125) 
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Fic. 57—Viburnum betulifolium (See p. 127) 
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Photo, D. Wilkie 


Fic. 58—Viburnum Henryi (See p. 127) 
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Fic. 59—Viburnum Davidi (See p. 129) 
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Fic. 60—Viburnum macrocephalum (See p. 126) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 64—Iris ‘Jane Phillips’ A.M. June 13, 1951, Wisley Trials (See p. 140) 
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Photo, Arnold Arboretum 
Fic. 65—Malus ‘Dorothea.’ Air layer applied July 1, 1950; 
rooted by September 30, 1950 


AIR LAYERING WITH POLYTHENE FILM 


Fic. 66—Air layering process, materials needed (See p. 137) 
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Passing references to flowers and flower-gardening are, in fact, 
fairly common in eighteenth-century literature. And if they were not, 
there would still be the conclusive evidence of PHILIP MILLER’S monu- 
mental Gardener’s Dictionary. 

This Dictionary of MILLER’s is one of the milestones, one of the 
conspicuous landmarks, in gardening history. It was immensely popular 
and immensely influential, and it was in itself immense. I knew a 
clergyman who estimated his library, not in pounds, shillings and pence 
(like an American), but in pounds and hundredweights on the kitchen 
scales. By the same standard, MILLER’s great Dictionary grew greater 
with the years. The second edition—the earliest 1 have—weighs nine 
and a quarter pounds, and this weight increases through issue after issue 
to an ounce or two under forty-one pounds for the posthumous ninth 
edition. 

But naturally, ponderous folio that it was, it is not for its size that 
the Gardener’s Dictionary is most remarkable. Its author, as the title- 
page tells us, was “PHILIP MILLER, Gardener to the Worshipful Company 
of Apothecaries, at their Botanic Garden at Chelsea, and F.R.S.” 
MILLER was also, like so many great gardeners, a Scotsman. The first 
edition of his Dictionary appeared in 1731—just over a hundred years 
after its only comparable forerunner, the Paradisus Terestris of JOHN 
PARKINSON. 

Between its first printing and MILLER’s death, aged eighty, in 1771, 
the Gardener’s Dictionary went through eight editions; and, such was its 
reputation, that it was republished a further eight times in the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. 

MILLER’S book is, emphatically, a dictionary—primarily of garden 
plants, but also of gardening practice. For a portly folio to pass through 
eight editions in forty years—to say nothing of the posthumous editions 
—implies that there were throughout the eighteenth century a great 
many people interested in small-scale gardening very much as we are 
interested in it to-day. ‘Curious Delighters in Flowers” MILLER 
himself called such people, and their numbers and enthusiasm waxed 
as the century advanced; so that between 1731 and 1771—that is, in 
the period directly influenced by MILLER and his book—the different 
plant species cultivated in England increased from about one thousand 
to well over five thousand. There is, indeed, good reason for supposing 
that in the previous century—from 1630 to 1730—the kinds of plants 
grown in English gardens had actually declined in numbers. PARKINSON, 
for instance, lists thirty Irises as against seventeen in the early editions 
of MILLER, and examples could be multiplied. No doubt the Great 
Rebellion, Cromwellian primness, and the Dutch gardening that came 
in with WILLIAM OF ORANGE were predisposing causes of such a decline. 

However this may be, there is no question but that, in the middle 
decades of the century, new plants were pouring into England, chiefly 
from America. Kalmias and Magnolias, Phloxes and Lobelias—one 
can spend a pleasant evening with MAUND’s Botanic Garden or with 
GEORGE NICHOLSON’S later Dictionary, noting the dates. 

Again, hybridization was taking place. MILLER himself was the first 
to notice the function of insects in procuring cross-fertilization ; and he 
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deliberately crossed various tulips. In his early editions he describes 
thirty-six different sorts—he calls them “‘species”—of Narcissus. In 
the later editions there are upwards of seventy, many of them of garden 
origin. Of roses, the Dictionary of 1733 lists forty-six varieties—less 
than two columns of a folio page. But by the end of the century, roses 
take up seven columns of a rather larger folio page. And so it went 
on. 
As to the growing of their flowers, the eighteenth century planted 
rather more formally than we do, but in the same sorts of beds and 


- borders. They had, of course, the “Embroider’d Parterre”—which 


was not an eighteenth-century invention—and of which examples may 
still be seen at such places as Blenheim, and at Longford House near 
Salisbury. But the Embroidered Parterre, though it was sometimes 
planted, was more often an affair of box edgings and coloured sand or 
gravel—the sort of thing that EVELYN protests against in his Diary. 

According to MILLER, the commonest kind of borders were long beds 
“wrought with sharp Rising in the Middle like an Ass’s Back, and 
planted with low Shrubs and Flowers.” And if the borders were made 
beside walks, they were “ frequently encompass’d with Border-boards 
painted Green, which makes them look exceeding neat.” 

Flower-beds and borders are, naturally, a more ephemeral form of 
gardening than large-scale creations with trees and water, and one 
cannot expect examples to have survived for two hundred years—as, 
to some extent, the landscape gardening of the period has survived. 
There are, however, a certain number of contemporary pictures of 
flower gardens. Towards the end of the century, for example, PAUL 
SANDBY painted a series of pictures of LORD HARCOURT’S garden at 
Nuneham in Oxfordshire. The main garden at Nuneham was laid out 
by CAPABILITY BROWN, but within it LORD HARCOURT had a flower 
garden designed by WILLIAM MASON the poet (Figs. 61, 62). 

MASON was the author, amongst much else, of a long, just readable, 
blank-verse poem, ““The English Garden,” in which he does not mention 
flowers; but at Nuneham he certainly used flowering plants very 
prettily indeed. So far as one can see from SANDBY’Ss pictures, every 
walk, wall, flower-bed, grass edge, was so romantically curved, twirled, 
or undulated, that one can well suppose that, if MASON had had but the 
planting of two trees, he would have somehow contrived that they 
should not lie in a straight line. REPTON, writing near the end of the 
century, speaks of the “profusion of flowers and curious plants which 
distinguish the flower-garden” at Nuneham, so that one may take it as 
having been an uncommonly good example of its kind. 

REPTON himself designed one flower garden—at Valley Field on the 
Firth of Forth. He also, in his Observations on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening, gives one of his elegant, precise, water-colour 
drawings of this garden—and it would be hard to imagine anything 
more different from the garden at Nuneham. Great “naturalist” though 
he was, REPTON held that “‘flower-gardens on a small scale may, with 
propriety, be formal and artificial,” and, with his walls and his long 
central canal and his roses, one cannot doubt, on the pictorial evidence, 
that he achieved something far more beautiful than MASON did (Fig. 63). 
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Apart from beds and borders, a favourite small-scale gardening 
feature was the highly artificial “Wilderness.” The Wilderness, of 
course, could be, and was, fitted into the larger landscaping. But it also 
gave an opportunity for the planting of quite a large range of herbaceous 
plants and flowering shrubs—Primroses, Violets, Daffodils, Althaeas, 
Spiraeas, Roses, Honeysuckles, Cytisus, Lilac, Laburnum, are among 
those that MILLER recommended. The Wilderness, however, proved 
rather more difficult to keep than did even the later ROBINSONIAN 
“Wild Garden,” and not many seem to have survived into the nineteenth 
century. 

If I have taken PHILIP MILLER as the central figure of eighteenth- 
century flower gardening, it is because he was certainly the greatest 
practical gardener before the time of LouDoN. But, of course, there were 
others only less eminent. ‘There was “‘sIR” JOHN HILL—the Heralds of 
England objected to his use of the prefix Sir because his knighthood was 
imported from Sweden—who had an eye for the obvious: “The Method 
to obtain the Flowers of this Plant in their full Perfection is to nurse it 
with due Heat and Moisture in proper Soil”’; but also a fanciful eye for 
a flower, saying of the Susian Iris, ‘““The whole Flower at a Distance 
resembles the Feathers of some /ndian Birds, or the Skins of Serpents” ; 
and he bade his reader ‘remember that he is to raise in his garden 
Plants of uncommon Kinds, and Flowers of Elegance, for the Contem- 
plation of the Eye and of the Mind.”’And there was STEPHEN SWITZER “‘At 
the Flower-pot over against the Court of Common Pleas in Westminster 
Hall; or at his Garden in Millbank, Westminster,”’ and there was JOHN 
ABERCROMBIE hiding behind his ghost, THOMAS MAWE. ‘These were good 
men but not great. And not so readable. For you never know what you 
will find in MILLER—as, for example, the engaging trick of putting a 
nettle unobtrusively in the middle of a nosegay of sweet-smelling 
flowers—which one then presumably handed to the girl who had driven 
one to despair. MILLER was a man of learning, but clearly also a 
humorous man. 

And then there was the other end of the scale—the cottage gardens, 
which were probably then very much as they still are; and, more 
important, the Florists with their societies and clubs and their eager 
competition. 

The original Florists were foreign immigrants—French or Flemish 
weavers for the most part—who had fled to England from persecution 
during the sixteenth century. In SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S day they were 
already famous for their flower shows in East Anglia, and by the end 
of the eighteenth century they were well established in what was 
beginning to emerge as the industrial area of the Midlands. 

The influence of these weavers on a small group of what came to be 
known as “‘Florists’ flowers’’ was, in its way quite spectacular. In his 
Florist’s Directory; or Treatise on the Culture of Flowers, published in 
1792, JAMES MADDOCK reckoned no more than eight legitimate Florists’ 
flowers. These were, the Hyacinth, the Tulip, the Ranunculus, the 
Anemone, the Auricula, the Carnation, the Pink, and the Polyanthus. 
In the following century a few other kinds were added, but the number 
of exhibition varieties, for which competitions were held, probably 
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never exceeded about a dozen; and always the Tulip, the Auricula, and 
the Pink seem to have taken pride of place. 

For these, enthusiasm was intense—as much as two guineas being 
commonly paid by poor artisans for a pair of new Auricula seedlings. 
The Dutch Tulipomania of the seventeenth century is notorious, and 
even Hyacinth bulbs were bought and sold at £150 each. England was 
never touched by lunacy on this scale. Yet the Florists themselves 
would hardly have counted it lunacy. Many are the stories of their 
extravagance in money and time, almost, on occasion, in life itself. 

And as for their flowers, they changed them so that their wild origins 
are now lost in the mists of speculation. Who knows what the original 
Tulipa gesneriana \ooked like when it came first from Turkey? And is 
our enormous Double Hyacinth really, as FARRER believed, Hyacinthus 
orientalis ? If it is, then surely we should revise our criteria for species. 
And so with all the others. The Florists had, in each category, their 
ideal of floral perfection—what they called the “Properties” of a flower. 
And toward this clearly defined absolute they were for ever working 
—breeding, manuring, training. 

And they got their results. The eighteenth-century gentleman’s 
garden did not benefit by their efforts; for, until the Florists’ clubs were 
well past their heyday and the Victorian era was far advanced, an 
almost unbelievable snobbery was attached to the Florists’ flowers. The 
nobility and gentry simply would not touch them. ADDISON, in one of 
the Spectators, tells of the pleasure he had in visiting a Florist’s Tulip- 
garden. But ADDISON himself did not grow Tulips in his own garden. 

None the less, if the eighteenth-century aristocracy seem to have 
missed one of their biggest gardening opportunities, yet we, of a later 
generation that has, perhaps unfortunately, lost all sense of aristocracy, 
have reaped the benefit of the care and knowledge, the enthusiasm and 
rivalry lavished by these humble gardeners on their few plants in their 
minute back gardens. 

What I have written is but a fragmentary, and I fear an unscholarly, 
outline of the subject. I have left whole aspects of it untouched— 
notably, the development of the hot-house and conservatory. ‘These 
were growing features of the eighteenth century, both horticulturally 
and architecturally—one thinks of the superb Orangery at Margam in 
South Wales. 

But, if all were said, eighteenth-century gardening would still be 
primarily the landscape gardening of KENT and CAPABILITY BROWN, of 
CHAMBERS and REPTON. The flower garden was there, but it was not 
to come into its glory until the nineteenth century was well on its way. 
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AIR LAYERING WITH POLYTHENE FILM 
Donald Wyman (Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A.) 


ftom making of air layers on woody plants to induce rooting is a 
practice that is centuries old. Generations of Chinese did it, and 
undoubtedly it was introduced into America by the earlier settlers. 
Until comparatively recently, the method has been used chiefly in the 
greenhouse. It consisted of scarifying the stem of a plant and wrapping 
moist moss (or soil) around that injured plant part. If the wrapping 
material was kept moist continually, rooting often occurred. The 
difficulty came in keeping the wrapping material moist. Rubber or 
paper wrappings did not prove satisfactory, and watering of the wrap- 
ping would frequently have to be done daily and even several times a day 
in a hot greenhouse. This continual care was frequently more bother 
than it was worth. 

In 1947 COLONEL WILLIAM R. GROVE of Laurel, Florida, found that 
the old-fashioned method of air layering could be decidedly augmented 
with the use of one of the newer plastic films. He published his findings 
dealing with the propagation of Lychee in the 1947 Proceedings of the 
Florida Horticultural Society. COLONEL GROVE at first used “‘Pliofilm” 
manufactured by the B. F. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, but he 
found that it disintegrated before the roots formed. Then he used 
“Vitafilm,” this yielding much better results. On the strength of this he 
has used it (and other materials as well) in commercial propagation, and 
applied for a patent, granted four years later. 

In 1950 JOHN L. CREECH of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture station at Glenn Dale, Maryland, used plastic films with good 
success in the propagation of evergreen Rhododendron air layers, and 
published some of his experiences in the Nattonal Horticultural Maga- 
zine, July, 1950. He used a polythene film successfully. The Arnold 
Arboretum, after suggestions made by MR. CREECH earlier in the year, 
started using polythene film around air layers in the summer of 1949. 
Results proved so interesting that additional experiments were tried in 
1950, some plants showing rooting that might not ordinarily be expec- 
ted to root as cuttings. During the past summer, MR. HEMAN HOWARD 
of the Arnold Arboretum placed air layers on nearly 250 species and 
varieties of woody plants. Some were placed early in the spring, 
some were placed on the current year’s growth in June and July, in 
an attempt to determine whether this is a reliable method of rooting 
difficult plants. The results this year have been rather disappointing 
in that many of the air layers failed to root. Even with the failures, 
there remain enough possibilities to make this method of interest for 
everyone, and in order to place some of this information before R.H.S. 
readers the results accomplished in some of these experiments are 
recorded here. 


POLYTHENE FILM 
There are a confusing number of plastic films now on the market, and 
all do not have the same properties. The important properties of the 
(135) 
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film necessary for assisting in the proper rooting of air layers, would 
obviously include high permeability to gases like oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, and a very low permeability to water vapour. 

A few years ago the Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. of England 
developed a plastic known as “Polythene,’”’* a high polymer of ethylene. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company was licensed to manufacture 

this resin in the United States in 1943. Originally DuPont used the 
name “Polythene,” but later adopted the trade name “Alathon”’ for 
this new plastic. Bakelite Corporation is also licensed to manufacture 
this resin ; they calling their product “Polyethylene.” These new plastic 
films are now widely used for packaging foodstuffs under such trade 
names as “Howard-Seal,” ‘“‘Pearlon,” “Tralon,” “Visqueen.” etc. 
Specifically the material used at the Arnold Arboretum was one of 
these purchased from the Harwid Company of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts under their trade name of “Dura-Clear,” manufactured from 
the resin “‘Alathon.” It is unfortunate that the terms “Polythene” and 
“Polyethylene” have both been used as the generic name for the high 
polymers of ethylene since they are confusing to the layman. The point 
: is, that the “‘Dura-Clear” used in our experiments, has the same pro- 
perties as the “Alathon” of the DuPont Company. These properties 
are as follows: 


THICKNESS OF FILM 


TRANSMISSION OF WATER VAPOUR 


(in grams per 100 sq. inches of 

Fy exposed film surface during 24 hours) 
of inch 0°95 
0-002 _,, 0°65 
0-003 0-46 
| 0°004 ,, 0°32 
0-006 _,, 
0-008 


PERMEABILITY TO GASES 
GASES 


PERMEABILITY 


(in cubic centimetres per 100 sq. inches 
in 24 hours) 
Oxygen 175 
Carbon dioxide 700 (higher if water vapour is 
Nitrogen 72 present) 
Hydrogen 225 


The thickness of the‘ Dura-Clear” film we used was four thousandths 
of an inch but thinner material would probably have served just as well. 
It is these qualities relating to water vapour and permeability to certain 
gases that make this material ideal when wrapped about air layers. (The 
same properties and its transparency make it ideal in packaging perish- 
able fruits and vegetables.) 

It is obvious, from the above, that the polythene film should be 
conducive to rooting. It should be noted that air layers have been kept 


* Polythene is manufactured and sold in this country by I.C.I. under the trade 
name ‘‘Alkathene.”’ 
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perfectly moist by this film, when the wrapping of the film is done 
tightly, for periods of up to one year in length. Sometimes the sphagnum 
moss in the wrap actually grows, and grass seeds germinate and grow 
vigorously when included in the moss mixture. Because the film is 
fairly transparent, the rooting of the twig inside can sometimes be noted 
without even opening the wrapping. 

This polythene film (the term used here to include all such trade- 
named products as are mentioned on page 136) is ideal for packaging 
plants also. MR. RICHARD FILLMORE, the Propagator at the Arnold 
Arboretum, has merely wrapped dormant scions of Roses in polythene 
with very little sphagnum moss, sent them by ordinary mail to England 
where they arrived five weeks later in perfect condition. He has also 
wrapped scions of Roses (Rosa hugonis) without packing material and 
placed them in the refrigerator for about twelve months with no bad 
effects after which they were grafted and some grew successfully. Some 
Azalea plants (3 feet tall) were dug last spring at the Case Estates, the 
roots washed free of all soil and then wrapped tightly in polythene film. 
Some were kept outside, others were kept at room temperatures for a 
full month, then were planted out, and all grew normally thereafter. 


THE AIR LAYER 
The making of the air layer itself is very simple and the principle is over 
a thousand years old. A longitudinal cut of about 2 inches upward is 
made on the young twig, the cut going nearly to the centre of the twig. 
(An adaptation of this is to remove a complete circle of bark one half 
inch wide around the stem.) Then both cut surfaces are dusted with 
some horraone rooting powder which may (or may not) aid in the root- 
ing. We have used Hormodin No. 3, but undoubtedly other materials 
are just as good. Moist sphagnum moss—about a handful—is packed 
between the cut surfaces and then all around the entire cut, fully cover- 
ing it. Polythene film is wrapped carefully and tightly top and bottom. 

Rubber bands used in grafting have not proved satisfactory for 
tying. The use of “Scotch Electrical Tape No. 33” has been suggested 
and this has proved most satisfactory. 

The wrapping and tying of the film should be done in such a way 
that the moss is well contained and that no opening in the film is left for 
the evaporation of the moisture from the moss. 

MR. FILLMORE has pointed out that the overlap of the film wrapping 
should be on the under side of the air layer so rain water will not seep in. 
Also he has pointed out the very important fact that in taping the top 
end of the wrap the tape should be started on the bare twig and gradually 
spiral down to close completely the top end of the wrap in order that 
rain water will not seep down the twig and into the moss inside. In 
Fig. 66 this is not done properly. Many of the air layers we made in 
1951 may have failed to root because this was not done. Water seeped 
into the moss packing pushing out much of the air and creating a soggy 
condition decidedly unfavourable to rooting. If properly done, the air 
layer will remain moist for months (we have had some remain moist for 
a year) and rooting may take place in a few months’ time. 

This is all there is to the operation. The time it is done, the size of 
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twig used, the amount of hormone powder used and the amount of 
moisture in the moss are variables with which one has to contend for 
proper rooting. We have placed air layers in early spring on wood that 
is dormant, and again in June and July on twigs that grew the current 
year. As far as our results have been concerned, there seems to be a 
considerable variation and one would expect that rooting might easily 
vary with the species. Many plants are propagated from both “hard 
wood” or dormant cuttings, and “soft wood” cuttings made of wood 
grown the current year; others may root better from one or the other 
type of cuttings. Consequently one would expect that the time these 
layers are applied might well vary with the species. 

Twigs have been rooted that were a half-inch in diameter, although 
usually one might expect normal rooting from twigs about the size of a 
lead pencil. We have undoubtedly been over-generous with our appli- 
cations of the rooting powders, and MR. FILLMORE has suggested that, 
from the appearances of some of the layers later, too much has been 
applied, for some have shown what appears to be hormone injury. This 
also is something that will have to be worked out later. Because so very 
little moisture passes through the film, one should be extremely care- 
ful not to have too much moisture in the sphagnum moss at the time it is 
applied about the cut. The moss should be squeezed prior to application, 
so it will be moist—not wet. 


PLANTS WHICH ROOTED BY AIR LAYERING 


No. No. No. No. 
tried rooted tried rooted 
*Abeliophyllum distichum I 1 Cladrastis platycarpa 2 
4 2 Clethra barbinervis 3 2 
Acer barbinerve 6 4 *Cornus alba sibirica 3 3 
»  capillipes 3 2 Cornus florida rubra 9 8 
 circinatum 5 Corylopsis glabrescens 4 3 
»»  etssifolium I I spicata . 4 3 
»  Duretti 3 1 Corylus chinensis . 4 I 
» Ginnala 2 1 *Cotinus Coggygria purpur 4 4 
 griseum 3 I II 3 
3 1 Cotoneaster foveolata 4 4 
» Grosseri Hersii 4 3 a horizontalis . 4 4 
»  palmatum dissectum 4 1 Crataegus monogyna stricta 6 I 
 pensylvanicum 6 6 pinnatifida major 6 I 
*,, platanoides . 6 4 Cytisus praecox 4 I 
” ” 6 4 supinus 4 4 
globosum 4 3 Davidia involucrata 
” ” nanum 2 2 Vilmoriniana 15 5 
” ” 4 4 Diospyros Lotus. 2 
 saccharum monumentale 8 1 Enkianthus campanulatus 5 3 
Aesculus carnea : 4 2 *Forsythia ‘Arnold Dwarf’ 3 3 
Hippocastanum . 2 Frankliniaalatamaha . 4 4 
umbra- Ginkgo biloba I I 
culifera 4 1 Halesia carolina 6 6 
* Albizzia julibrissin rosea 10 5 * monticola rosea . 6 6 
Betula aurata " . 3 1 Hedera Helix baltica 4 4 
»  fontinalis 2 *Hibiscus syriacus rosea I I 
Carya tomentosa . © 1 Hippophae rhamnoides 6 3 
Castanea mollissima 10 1 Jlex crenata convexa 4 4 
Catalpa bignomordes 4 4  » glabra ‘ 6 6 
»  Bungei 4 2 4, montana macropoda . I I 
. 4 2 4 verticillata . 3 I 
Cercis chinensis. 4 2 Indigofera amblyantha 4 3 


® Layers made in 1950, all others in 1951. 
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AIR LAYERING WITH POLYTHENE FILM 


PLANTS WHICH ROOTED BY AIR LAYERING—continued 
No. No. No. No. 
tried rooted tried rooted 


Koelreuteria paniculata 8 3 Stvrax japonica . 2 
Laburnum anagyroides 4 3 Svmplocos paniculata 6 3 
Watereri 8 4 Syringa amurensis japonica 6 1 
Ligustrum Ibota aureum 3 3 »  Prestonia ‘Lucetta’ 4 3 
ovalifolium 4 ‘Paulina’ 5 3 
vulgare buxifolium . 4 4 » villosa 3 
Lonicera Maackit 4 2  wulgaris vars. 9 
Maackia amurensis 4 4 Tamarix pentandra . = 2 
Magnolia denudata — 1 Taxus cuspidata nana 3 I 
ma Soulangiana Tilia cordata 5 3 
‘Alexandrina’ 4 1 ,,  platyphyllos fastigiata 8 2 
Malus astracanica . 4 1 Tsuga canadensis . 3 
»  atrosanguinea 5 4 Ulmus carpinifolia Koopmannii 6 1 
» ‘Dorothea’ 5 5 sarniensis . 4 I 
» floribunda 6 I glabra ee I 
» Halliana spontanea 5 I Vaccinium corymbosum ‘Jersey’. 3 2 
» ‘McIntosh’ . 3 2 Viburnum Carlesii I 
»» micromalus . dilatatum 4 I 
»  prunifolia Rinki 6 3 4 1 
purpurea 4 opulus . 2 2 
»»  Sargenti rosea 6 3 es rhy tidophyllum 4 I 
»  spectabilis 6 5 rufidulum 4 I 
sublobata 6 * Sargenti 6 5 
*‘Wabiskaw’ 4 2 3 3 
Morus alba pendula 4 2 i a 4 4 
Orixa japonica 4 4 es setigerum aurantiacum 3 
Osmaronia cerasiformis 4 2 m Sieboldit . 4 I 
* Populus alba nivea 2 2 Wisteria floribunda longissima 
Prunus Fuddii I I alba 4 2 
» Maacki 2 violacea- 
»  serrulata ‘Amanogawa’ 3 plena 4 2 
‘Gyoiko’ 2 I ‘Naga Noda’ 4 4 
‘Kwanzan’ 6 2 » formosa 4 2 
»  yedoensis “Taizanfukun’. 4 4 a macrostachya 4 4 
Ptelea trifoliata aurea 2 sinensis. 15 1 
* Rhododendron ‘Dr. Charles i ‘a hybrid. 2 2 
Baumann’ 7 5 venusta . i" 3 I 
e oe ‘Josephine Zelkova serrata 6 6 
Klinger’ 9 8 = sinica 6 3 
Salix caprea . . 
® Layers made in 1950, all others in 1951. 


RESULTS 

It will be noted from the results that only a few plants were tried 
that are easy to root from cuttings. The process was merely checked at 
first to ascertain whether easily rooting things like Forsythia, Ligustrum, 
Syringa Prestoniae, Populus, the Siberian Dogwood, ‘Tamarix and some 
of the Viburnums would root this way as well. Although the other 
materials (listed as rooted) may be rooted from cuttings, most can be 
considered as “‘difficult”” when handled in this way. The purpose of 
these reported experiments was to ascertain which of these difficult-to- 
root plants would respond to the air layer technique, possibly saving a 
time-consuming grafting operation. 

It must be admitted that after the roots are formed, the matter of 
cutting the potential plant from the parent is not simple. Only a few 
attempts were made to pot these plants. MR. LEWIS LIPP rooted twigs 
of the ‘MacIntosh’ Apple, but was unsuccessful in getting the plants to 
grow after they were potted up. Some of the other plants are in the 
same group. It may well be that cutting the rooted twig from the parent 
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plant should best be done at a certain time, or gradually, or that the 
moss in the air layer might be taken from it and soil substituted before 
the plant is cut off. These first experiments have to do only with the 
formation of visible roots during one growing season. 

Most layers were put on either in late April or July 1951 and were 
removed in early October. The majority of those that did not root were 
well callused, some much more so than others. Air layers that were 
opened by vandals, that broke off in high winds, or that died because of 
improper cuts, do not enter into the figures given. 

This age-old subject of air layering now appears to be given a great 
impetus due to the properties of these new plastic films. If these results 
can be repeated, the percentages of rooting increased, and the young 
plants removed from the parent satisfactorily, this method of propaga- 
tion will be a highly valued one in any garden where rare and difficult- 
to-propagate plants are grown. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1951 


BEARDED IRIS 


Two hundred and four varieties of Bearded Iris were tried at Wisley in 
1951. These were judged by the Joint Committee of The Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Iris Society on June 13 and 22, when the following recom- 
mendations were made. The number in brackets after the description of the 
variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


Class Va. Varieties with Standards and Falls of the same shade of Pale 
Blue-Purple 

HELEN McGREGOR. (Raised by Dr. R. J. Graves, Concord, U.S.A., 
introduced by Mrs. Nesmith, Lowell, U.S.A., and sent by H. J. Randall, 
Esq., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 13, 1951.— 
Plant vigorous, of fairly rapid increase, with glaucous green foliage 20 inches 
high. Flowering stems 3 feet, erect, straight, eight-flowered. Flowers close 
well proportioned, medium to large. Standards domed, 34 x 3? inches, 
Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. between 640/3 and 640/2) with silvery sheen. Falls 
drooping, 4 X 3 inches, Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. between 640/3 and 640/2) with 
flush of Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/2). Styles very pale silvery ice blue and 
crest pale silver ice blue. Beard white tipped very bright yellow. Flowering 
from June 9. [44] 

JANE PHILLIPS. (Raised by Dr. R. J. Graves, Concord, U.S.A., intro- 
duced by Mrs. Nesmith, Lowell, U.S.A., and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., 
Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 13, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous, of fairly rapid increase, of compact habit with glaucous green foliage 
21 inches high. Flowering stems 2} feet, erect, straight, eight- to ten-flowered. 
Flowers stiff, well proportioned, extra large. Standards conical, 4 x 3 
inches, pale blue. Falls drooping, 4} x 3 inches, pale blue. Styles white and 
crest pale flax blue. Beard white tipped very bright yellow. Flowering from 
June 9 (Fig. 64). [159] 

Class Ve. Varieties with Standards and Falls of the same shade 
of Pale Red-Purple 

MULBERRY ROSE. (Raised by Mr. F. X. Schreiner, St. Paul, U.S.A., 
and sent by Messrs. Kelway & Son Ltd., Langport, Somerset.) A.M. June 
22, 1951.—Plant vigorous, of rapid increase, very upright, compact habit, 
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with glaucous green foliage 25 to 27 inches high. Flowering stems 3 feet 
high, erect, straight, seven-flowered. Flowers very well proportioned, stiff, 
large. Standards domed, 4} x 3 inches, between Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 
33/2) and Mauve (H.C.C. 633) changing to Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/3) at 
the base. Falls flaring, 44 x 2} inches, Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33/1) chang- 
ing to a light shade of Garnet Brown (H.C.C. 918/1) on either side of the 
beard. Styles creamy yellow, ribs tinged Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/2) and 
crest Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/2). Beard orange to yellow. Flowering from 
June 10. [107] 
Class VIb. Varieties with Bronze Standards 

CORDOVAN. (Raised by Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge, Silverton, U.S.A., 
and sent by the late Mr. C. P. Raffill, M.B.E., V.M.H.) A.M. June 13, 
1951.—Plant moderately vigorous, medium rate of increase, with glaucous 
green foliage 22 inches high. Flowering stems straight, 32 inches high, eight- 
flowered. Flowers well proportioned and balanced. Standards domed, 
3 X 2} inches, bright rich copper bronze very faintly shot with purple. Falls 
drooping, 2} xX 2} inches, bright rich velvety copper bronze very faintly shot 
with purple. Styles yellow, mid-rib copper. Beard orange tipped bronze. 
Flowering from June 3. [161] 


Class VITIb. Varieties with Pale Yellow Standards and Yellow Falls 
ELEGANS. (Raised by Mr. K. Smith, Staten Island, U.S.A., introduced 

by Mrs. Nesmith, Lowell, U.S.A., and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., Sandi- 
lands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 13, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous, rapid increase, compact with glaucous green foliage 22 inches high. 
Flowering stems erect, 32 inches high, ten-flowered. Flowers well proportioned 
stiff, medium. Standards cupped to conical, 3 x 24 inches, creamy yellow. 
Falls flaring, 34 24 inches, creamy yellow. Styles and crest creamy yellow 
with bright mid-rib. Beard bright orange-yellow. Flowering from June 5. [95] 


BOOK NOTES 


“Wild Flowers of the Cape of Good Hope.” By Elsie Garrett Rice, G.P.C., 
and Robert Haro!d Compton, M.A., F.R.S.S.Af. 24 + vi pp. 250 col. pls. 
(Botanical Society of South Africa, Kirstenbosch, Newlands, Cape Province.) 
1951. De luxe ed. 126s.; Standard ed. sos. 


The Botanical Society of South Africa, and in particular its Publication Committee, 
are to be congratulated upon the production of this handsome work, which will be 
highly appreciated, not only by those specially interested in the Cape flora, but by 
the greater number who love flowers and flower portraits. 

Following a foreword written by that great plant-lover the late General J. C. 
Smuts a few days before his fatal illness, Professor Compton explains the plan of the 
book, and in a most interesting account of the flora of the Cape Province discusses 
the remarkable diversity in topography, soil and climate which is reflected in the exten- 
sive range of form and habit of its indigenous plants. 

The greater part of the book consists of 250 coloured plates comprising water- 
colour drawings by Mrs. Garrett Rice of 444 species and varieties. The plates deserve 
the highest praise, combining as they do botanical accuracy with artistic talent of a 
high order. Almost all the plants depicted grow wild within a radius of 100 miles from 
Cape Town, and no fewer than 70 families and 249 genera, arranged in accordance with 
the classification system of Bentham and Hooker, are represented. The legends below 
the drawings give the scientific and common names of the plants, with short descrip- 
tive notes on their habitats, distribution and times of flowering. At the end of the book 
there are two indexes: in the first the species are arranged alphabetically in their 
families, the second gives all the genera and species in alphabetical order, using 
their scientific names with authorities. 

One could linger over these delightful pictures for a long while with great enjoy- 
ment, albeit with a sense of regret for the days when the greenhouses in English gardens 
were stocked with a galaxy of South African species now but rarely seen. But, although 
comparatively few of the original species are still commonly cultivated, we may be grateful 
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for the host of hvbrid Gladioli. Freesias, Pelargoniums and others now enjoying 
world-wide popularity which derive from them. 


“The New Book of Lilies.” By Jan de Graaff. 176 pp. Illus. (M. Barrow 
& Co. Inc., New York.) $3.50. 

The book begins with the history of the Lily in gardens and with the geographical 
distribution of the different species, followed by a chapter on How to Grow Lilies 
which is full of useful information. The chapters on Lilies in the Garden and in the 
Greenhouse, and on the Show Bench are written for the American public but will be 
helpful to all those who grow Lilies anywhere. The two chapters on How Lilies 
Multiply and How New Kinds are Made are of particular interest. The author, who 
is a commercial grower of Lilies with some 75 acres of Lilies under cultivation, tells in 
these two chapters how propagation is carried on and how the hybrid Lilies are made. 
Growing Lilies on such a scale has given the author great experience and the results he 
describes are a most valuable contribution to Lily literature. His description of how to 
deal with Lily seed under glass should be read by all amateur raisers. He confirms that 
the earlier the seed is sown in the autumn the better the germination, and further that 
in some cases “‘green’”’ seed has given the best results. The theme running through the 
book is the Author’s belief in hybrid Lilies. He is a pioneer of the mass hybridization 
of Lilies, both in intraspecific breeding within a species and interspecific crosses 
between different species following on the examples of the Bellingham hybrids and the 
Preston hybrids. He describes his different hybrid groups ‘Fiesta,’ ‘Mid-Century,’ 
‘Olympic,’ ‘Green Mountain’ and ‘Aurelian.’ His experiment is an intensely interesting 
one but it remains to be seen whether these hybrids or perhaps some of them wil] have 
the beauty and resistance to disease that the famous hybrids testaceum, ‘Maxwill,’ and 
‘Shuksan’ have. The hybrid groups may be excellent plants for decoration in the 
garden but it is doubtful whether they will displace the species in the eyes of the true 
lover of Lilies; these Lilies may, however, fill up gaps between the flowering of the 
different species and produce a group of late-flowering Lilies more easily grown than 
L. auratum and L. speciosum and perhaps Lilies with new shades of colours. 

The book is a valuable contribution written by an experienced grower and an en- 
thusiastic believer in the hybrid Lily. The printing is excellent and the coloured 
illustrations magnificent. F. C. STERN 


“Wild Flowers in the Garden.” By W. T. Ingwersen. 217 pp. Illus. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 16s. 

This work by Mr. Ingwersen indicates those wild British plants that are worthy of 
a place in the garden, an admirable idea provided the plants are propagated by seed 
and not by the digging up of their roots. Mr. Ingwersen is at pains to warn his readers 
against any threat to rarities, though early on he mentions the Blue Anemone of 
Cornwall in connection with transplantation from the wild and it would not require 
many persons, taking only one plant each, to menace seriously its occurrence in the 
natural habitat. 

The encouragement that this work will give to the culture of some of our more 
attractive wild flowers is welcome and nurserymen could do a real service by meeting 
such demands with plants raised from seed, and thus serving not only to protect our 
wild treasures from diminution but also provide a number of sanctuaries for our rarer 
species should any of the wild stations be threatened. 

The author’s enthusiasm appears to have made him occasionally lenient to the 
shortcomings of some subjects, as for instance the Lesser Celandine which, though 
easily eradicated, is regarded by some gardeners as almost one of their worst pests, 
whilst the Soapwort is often almost an ineradicable menace. 

The subject matter is treated by families and frequently the comments made about 
individual species embody some measure of cultural direction. This work will 
encourage a horticultural activity that needs to be regarded as a supplement rather 
than a substitution for existing favourites. One cannot praise too highly the value of 
Melittis melissophyllum, which is not difficult to raise from seed though it requires care 
to ensure success in cultivation and the value in an herbaceous border of Sanguisorba 
officinalis, which curiously enough the author omits to include, is very high, as it 
provides beautiful foliage and a most unusual colour. It is, however, with flowers as with 
people, ‘a prophet hath honour save in his own country.” E. J. SALISBURY 


“Winter and Spring Flowers arranged by Constance Spry.” 135 pp. Illus. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.) 25s. 

Starting from the winter months when flowers are both scarce and expensive 
Mrs. Spry gives us in this volume much help and many ideas for decorating our homes 
with such as we can obtain for this purpose and she includes the use of evergreens 
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sometimes without any flowers at all—so well fixed up as to form a pleasing spot in a 
suitable vase. Opposite page 5 there is an illustration showing branches of the beautiful 
foliage of Camellias which is an excellent decoration. 

From winter right through to the early part of the year there are samples illustrated 
which anyone could enjoy and benefit by. A particularly good one is of early bulbs 
growing in a meat dish well planted with ferns and moss and it has a “‘grass-leaved 
plant” in exactly the right place. On Plate XVIII an Alder branch or two is sedately 
and well set up. 

All through this book there are many useful hints and suggestions for decorations 
and much information about plants to grow. There are 24 coloured and 12 other 
photographs all very good. It should be noted that the author can also embellish a 
church very well by having large bunches placed on either side of the altar instead of 
in the usual place on the table itself—and this is to be highly commended as it is not 
only very effective but leaves only the Cross and other furniture so that the background, 
which is often either some beautiful embroidery or a picture worth looking at, can be 
better seen. 

One cannot leave this instructive book without another glance at the illustration 
Opposite page 42 as it shows what restraint and simplicity can successfully do. 

FRANK GALSWORTHY. 


“Wild Orchids of Britain.”” By V. S. Summerhayes. 366 pp., 48 plates in 
colour, 24 black and white. New Naturalist Series, Collins, London. 21s. 

As the Editors of the New Naturalist rightly proclaim, among British flowering 
plants the Orchidaceae combine in almost unique degree beauty with biological 
interest. In this volume, Mr. Summerhayes and his photographic collaborators have 
done justice to both attributes, and have produced a work which, while it surely cannot 
fail to appeal to the broad circle of general readers for whom the New Naturalist books 
are primarily intended, is simultaneously of absorbing interest to the serious biologist. 
The treatment of a group like this in popular style is fraught with difficulties; one can 
clearly assume no prior knowledge on the part of the readers, and one must be constantly 
defining and explaining. The present work loses nothing by its simplicity of style, in 
fact in many instances new clarity is given to intriguing features of the British orchids 
which are often overlooked, and new point to many of the biological problems they 

resent. 

The early chapters are devoted to the general biology of the British Orchidaceae, 
life history, floral morphology, pollination, fertilization, ecology, distribution and 
classification. The remainder of the book is given to a descriptive treatment, group 
by group, of the fifty-one species Mr. Summerhayes accepts as British. Compared with 
the latest British check-list, Mr. Summerhayes’s synopsis of classification shows that 
six “‘species”’ have been eliminated and one,,.a recent addition to the British flora, added. 
The two segregates of Spiranthes romanzoffiana are treated as one under that name; 
the remaining forms dropped from specific rank are all dactylorchids, and represent 
varieties or geographical races of widespread and better defined species, under which 
all but one are discussed in the text. Mr. Summerhayes clearly has a conservative 
idea of what constitutes a “‘good”’ species, for one gathers from the text that he is not 
altogether happy about the acceptance as such of some Epipactis segregates. 

Of course, refusal to accept every morphologically recognizable form as a “‘species”’ 
does not necessarily imply an undiscriminating or superficial approach. In this in- 
stance it certainly seems biologically sounder to attempt to inter-relate and grade the 
taxonomic units rather than to accept every distinguishable population at the one 
uncompromising level as species. As a matter of fact, study of the data set forth in this 
volume can provide 2 striking lesson for any taxonomist in the extent to which the 
patterns of variation can differ between closely related groups of species. In the 
Orchidaceae, this is largely the outcome of varying reproductive behaviour. While we 
have, as far as is known, no obligate apomicts in the British orchid flora comparable 
with the Scandinavian Nigritella mgra, the habitually self-pollinated and in some 
cases, indeed, cleistogamous, Epipactises approach closely in reducing gene segrega- 
tion and recombination to a minimum. As Mr. Summerhayes shows, they form what 
are in effect groups of “‘pure-lines,”” biotypes which, while morphologically distinct 
from one another, can hardly be equated as species with, for example, Epipactis 
palustris and E. helleborine. normal sexual species showing the pattern of variability 
associated with cross-fertilization. Similarly, contrast in reproductive behaviour pro- 
duces diverse patterns of variation among the Ophryses. According to Mr. Summer- 
hayes, of the four British species, only in O. muscifera is it clear that pollination 
involves the co-operation of male insects in a pseudo-copulative process. In the Medi- 
terranean region the polymorphy of the “‘insectifera” group seems in part to be due to 
the large scale occurrence of this phenomenon, since the high specificity of the insects 
for parucular patterns of flowers results in a special form of reproductive isolation trom 
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close relatives which is stil] compatible with cross-pollination. In the other widespread 
British Ophrvs, O. apifera, facultative self-pollination is the rule. This can lead to the 
production of local pure-lines with distinctive characters, as in Epipactis. To this 
origin Mr. Summerhayes attributes Ophrys trolli Heg. Extreme polymorphism 
associated with cross-fertilization is a feature of the palmate orchids, a group taxonomi- 
cally as complex in Britain as throughout their Eurasian range. While emphasizing 
the high intrinsic variability usually found in dactylorchid populations, Mr. 
Summerhayes points to two other features of their variation: the existence of habitat 
races exclusive to various ecological conditions, and the development of geographical 
races of varying degrees of distinction. Here geographical and ecological isolation have 
evidently provided the conditions for diversification. In fact, in the dactylorchids there 
are singularly few effective sterility barriers, if the evidence of putative hybrids is 
accepted—and Mr. Summerhayes notes a remarkable number, involving combinations 
of practically every pair of species amongst the seven which he accepts as ‘“‘good.”’ 
It is interesting to speculate to what extent hybridization has been an active “‘species- 
making” factor in this group in the past. Mr. Summerhayes suggests a possible hybrid 
origin for O. praetermissa in O. latifolia x O. maculata sens. lat. If the maculata 
parent is taken to be a diploid type near O. fuchsti then this possibility is certainly to be 
taken seriously. O. praetermissa has a somatic chromosome number of 80, whilst 
both O. latifolia and O. fuchsit have 40. Hybridization followed by chromosome 
doubling is now well known as a species-creating process in higher plants. Such 
amphidiploids have all the features of a good species (a classic example is that of 
Galeopsis tetrahit L.), features on the whole, evinced by O. praetermissa, although its 
occastonal segregation of leaf-marked forms (“‘O. pardalina”’ Pugsl.) may be taken as 
evidence of persistent genetical instability. 

The sections devoted to geographical and ecological distribution reflect the dif- 
ferent taxonomic situations in the various genera; the information available is ample 
and accurate in the case of the oligomorphic types; diffuse and unreliable in the 
polymorphic groups. It is not therefore surprising that the author’s classification of 
the British Orchidaceous flora in elements based upon extra-British distribution is 
least satisfactory in its application to the dactylorchids and helleborines. Although 
the maps of distribution within the British Isles are based upon the Watsonian 
vice-county system and therefore do not require particularly precise data, it is 
noteworthy that Mr. Summerhayes includes no dactylorchids whatever. The text 
comments on the distribution of some of these plants show how even relatively recent 
work on the group has lost value through broad and generalized description on 
the one hand and a failure to recognize the possible extent of variation in local 
populations on the other. 

Among the forty-three distributional maps included there are several anomalies, 
some apparently arising from cartographical inaccuracies and others from omitted 
records. As mentioned above, the maps are based upon the vice-county systern, vice- 
counties being blacked in where records exist from them. It is therefore curious to see 
certain vice-counties partly shaded and partly unshaded in the same map, suggesting 
that some attempt has been made to indicate distribution within their boundaries. It 
appears thus from maps 28 and 29 that the two butterfly orchids have indeed a 
curious distribution in vice-counties 103 and 104! The Irish ranges of some of the 
mapped species are somewhat underestimated. Records do exist for Neottia nidus-avis 
from Leitrim, for Orchis mascula from Meath and for Ophrys apifera from Tyrone. 

The plates in this volume are of the high standard generally associated with the 
New Naturalist Series. With a few exceptions the colour plates have achieved remark- 
able tonal fidelity, the exceptions being those from foreign sources. While one has not 
seen Cephalanthera rubra in flower, it is hard to believe that it is really the hue depicted 
in Plate 7! The number of occasions on which it has been necessary to fill gaps by 
resort to foreign material is gratifyingly small, and author and photographers must be 
congratulated on their persistence in assembling so unique a collection of natural 
colour photographs from British plants. The publishers have not yet found a way of 
allowing their authors to correct plate captions in proof: as in so many previous books 
in this series misprints and garblings have crept in. One error—the caption to Plate 
38b—is corrected in the introductory pages ; another—o’kellyii for o’kellyt in Plate 4o— 
has got through. However, these are minor blemishes, and the production as a whole 
must be rated as extraordinarily good. At its price of 21s. the book is, by modern 
standards, remarkably fine value. J. HESLOP HARRISON 


ERRATUM 


Vol. LXXVII, Part 3, page go, line 13: 
For Leptospermum ‘Grace Ward’, read Lithospermum ‘Grace Ward’. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to roduce any of the articles 
applcation be made to the Council. 
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Alteration in Bye-Laws 


The PrestpENT: I now come to the small alteration in the Bye-laws 
which I adumbrated earlier, and I ask you to approve the following 
alteration in the Bye-laws: 


Delete Bye-law No. 14 and substitute the following: 

“To each Fellow and Associate whose subscription is in arrear 
a letter shali be posted by the Secretary in time to reach the Fellow 
or Associate not later than the last day of October requesting the 
payment of the arrears before the last day of December and stating 
that if his subscription is still in arrear on the last day of December 
he will cease to belong to the Society. Any Fellow or Associate 
whose subscription is in arrear on the last day of December shall be 
struck off the Society’s list by the Council at their next meeting 
and thereupon he shall cease to belong to the Society, but shall 
remain liable for his arrears of subscription and for other sums 
(if any) due from him, provided always that the Council may for 
any reason which they deem sufficient suspend the striking off of 
any Fellow or Associate.”’ 


I think that is a very fair alteration in the Bye-laws, and I hope that 
many of these ex-Fellows who have failed to pay their subscriptions in 
the past will come up to scratch in future and add to the number of 
Fellows. It is in the list of Fellows that they properly belong. 

Is there any amendment to that motion?... 

If not, I put it to the meeting. 

(The alteration was approved unanimously.) 


The Secretary. The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to 
British horticulturists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the 
Council consider deserving of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To Dr. A. M. AMSLER. 


The PrestpeNT: We have the very greatest pleasure in conferring 
on you the Victoria Medal of Honour which carries great distinction in 
the horticultural world. I know that for many years you practised as a 
doctor at Eton, and I wish I could say that in these years you had saved 
my life when I was there at School. That is not possible, because I 
think you are substantially younger than I am. However, quite apart 
from that other lack of merit, I have great pleasure in presenting you 
with this medal and congratulating you on your work, especially on 
Lilies, but also on a number of other plants. 


To Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


The SecreTARY announced that Mr. Elliott was recovering from an 
operation and was unable to be present, but that his son, Mr. J. 
Elliott, would take his place. 

The PresiDENT: It is very good news to hear that your father is 
making such good progress after what was no light operation. Will you 
convey to him the sincere congratulations of all of us on his recovery 
and our best wishes, because we much value your father’s help in floral 
matters. He has had a great career; he has travelled, he has collected 
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rare plants (I think his white Fuchsia riccartonii gives me most pleasure; 
it is charming when grown with the red one). He has various other 
plants, too, which I grow in my garden, and for all of which I am 
grateful to him. He is a great plantsman and a great collector, and I 
hope he will live many years to enjoy this honour. 


To Mr. Georce H. JOHNSTONE. 


The Secretary announced that Mr. Johnstone was indisposed and 
that Mrs. Johnstone would act on his behalf. 


The Presipent: I hand you this Victoria Medal to take to your 
husband. We are sorry that he cannot be here to receive it himself. 
He is completing his wonderful book on Magnolias which we shall all 
read with the very greatest pleasure, because we know how much 
trouble and work he has put into it—and one cannot write a good book 
unless one puts a lot of trouble and work into it. All really good books 
that have been written about gardening are the result of work and 
trouble and effort. Will you please give him our very best regards and 
hand him this medal ? 

To Lt.-Col. P. CricHton Kay. 

The Prestipent: I hand you this V.M.H., but, you know, you 
come surrounded by a whole halo of V.M.H’s. I believe that two 
members of your firm have received it before—one of them on the first 
occasion when the V.M.H. was established—and your father has also 
received it. So you come of a well-established strain of V.M.H’s. We 
do congratulate you on what you have done for the florists’ trade. 


The Secretary: Associate of Honour Badge—The Associateship 
of Honour is conferred on persons of British nationality who have 
rendered distinguished service to horticulture in the course of their 
employment. 

To Mr. F. W. ALEsworTu. 


The PresiDenT: I give you this Associateship. May I thank you for 
all you have done for horticulture. You have been acknowledged for a 
great number of years. We were looking up your record, and we saw 
that you were awarded a Military Medal for fine work as a machine 
gunner in the 1914-18 War—as long ago as that. However, it is not for 
that reason that we give you this Associateship! You were for eight 
years the Secretary of the British Flower Industries Association; of the 
National Dahlia Society for seven years; of the British Carnation Society 
for 23 years, and of other similar societies. For 13 years you have been 
the representative of the Horticultural Trades Journal. There is no one 
who deserves this Associateship better than you do. 

Mr. C. T. Buckuurst. 

The Presipent: You have been with that great firm of Carter’s for 
a very long time—47 years. You must have started very young. You 
have become a recognised authority on vegetables, especially potatoes, 
and on exhibiting for your firm various kinds of vegetables and plants. 
You have staged Messrs. Carter’s exhibits since the time, long ago, 
of the Temple Shows. 
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To Mr. W. D. CARTWRIGHT. 


The PresipENT: We know you well, and we have known you for 
41 years working at Wisley and working in the Hall, helping us with our 
Committees, especially Floral Committee A. You have always been 
so kind and willing to undertake honorary duties for the benefit of the 
staff. You are the Secretary of the Garden Saving Association and have 
done many other things for your friends and colleagues. We hope you 
will go on helping them for many years to come. 


To Mr. J. P. Izzarp. 


The PRESIDENT: We know your name well in the JoURNAL and on the 
Show day, but there is one thing in which there is somewhat of a 
difference of opinion between you and your learned employer, Canon 
Rollo Meyer. You say it is Canon Rollo Meyer who does this hybridiza- 
tion, but he says something very different. He attributes much of his 
success to Mr. Izzard’s interest and painstaking work. I hope you will 
reconcile that difference between you. I know that things go much 
better if two clever people co-operate. You are one of them. 


To Mr. R. W. Rye. 


The PRESIDENT: I have often seen your garden, and I remember one 
of the things which interested me most was to see in a place just outside 
your kitchen garden one of the best plantings of Cabbages I have ever 
seen—but when I came a little closer I saw that they were all Lilium 
giganteum—a great tribute to your skill. I remember your Primula 
Vial (which we call something else); 1 had never seen such wonderful 
ones. You have done your best with them, and you have a lovely 
garden. 


To Mr. H. J. WoopHams. 


The PRESIDENT: You have been on the staff of Armstrong and Brown 
for a great many years—since 1901. During the war, when all the staff 
went, you and one young boy managed to keep going without serious 
deterioration no fewer than 15,000 Orchids. You are greatly to be con- 
gratulated on having saved them from annihilation. You are one of the 
good, old-fashioned, well-trained gardeners. 


The Secretary: Presentation of the Diploma of Honorary 
Fellowship to Captain Frank Kingdon-Ward. 

The PRESIDENT: It is nice to catch you in England and be able to 
present you with this diploma. You are very often at the the far corners 
of the world where you are struggling with Reds and all kinds of other 
savages. It is very nice to be able to recognize the work you have done. 
May I say this ?—that as a collector the things you collect are always 
good ones. There are some collectors who gather and send back plants 
which, when you grow them in your garden, make you a little bit 
disappointed, and you say, ““Why did he not recognize that this was a 
dud?” Yours are not duds. That is because you marked down a plant 
or flower and went after it yourself and gathered the seed when it was in 
seed. You took an infinity of care in that way. As it is, our gardens are 
full of Kingdon-Ward plants which give us all great delight. We have 
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great pleasure in honouring you in this way. I hope you will be going 
out again before very long. 

The Secretary : Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who 
have helped in the advancement and improvement of the science and 
practice of horticulture. 

To Mr. BLUNT. 

The Presipent: You have done a great work in opening out to 
Fellows the region of wonderful old books. When I went to your 
exhibition a year ago, I was astonished at the wonderful books you were 
able to show to those who visited those rooms, especially those old books 
of which perhaps only two or three copies were produced, all hand 
coloured and perhaps given to some lady to whom the author wished to 
do honour and who valued them. There are very few of these books in 
the world, and you seemed to have collected a good number of that few. 
1 hope that you will renew that exhibition again before very long, with 
perhaps some additional old books. 

To Dr. J. MACQUEEN Cowan. 

The PresipENT: I have great pleasure in presenting you with this 
medal, and may I at the same time congratulate you on the C.B.E. 
which was awarded to you recently ? Your great work for horticulture 
and your great work on Rhododendrons have been extremely helpful to 
The Royal Horticultural Society. 

The Secretary: The A. J. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working 
gardener who has helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons. 


To Mr. R. Kerr. 


The PresipeNT: I have often seen you with a spade working hard 
among the Rhododendrons, and very well you have done it. You have 
brought on all these rare Rhododendron species and hybrids from seed. 
They are a wonderful collection. They look very well, and I have no 
doubt that you are pleased that a selection from among them is going 
to Windsor Great Park, because it will be there on a national basis, and 
so far as we can see immune from any disturbance, except in the un- 
likely chance of an atomic bomb coming along. Apart from that, I 
think you will rest assured that they will remain there secure, a delight 
to the people who see them and a monument to your skill as a cultivator. 

The Secretary: The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded, 
with the view of encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden 
origin, to the raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, 
and of which at least one parent is a species. 

To The Hon. Rospert James for Lilium x ‘St. Nicholas,’ shown 
on July ro. 

The PresipENT: I hand you this cup. I do congratulate you on that 
particular Lily, one among the many Lilies that you have raised 
from your hybridization. 

The Secretary: The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded 
for the best exhibit of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 
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To The Hon. Mrs. Georce Lane for an exhibit on September 11. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit 
shown by an amateur during the year. 

To The Hon. Mrs. Georce LANE for an exhibit of Gooseberries 
and other fruits on July 31. 

Mrs. Lane is abroad, but her gardener, Mr. H. C. Stanton, is present 
in her place to receive the cups. 

The PresipeNT: I hope you have brought a motor car to take the 
cups home! I can tell you how very enthusiastic the Committee were 
about your two exhibits. They were really first class, and when they 
were exhibited on that occasion there was another very strong class— 
a different type of class—which many thought might be the better; but 
no, those who knew about it said that your vegetables were the best. 
I offer many congratulations to you and to Mrs. George Lane. It is a 
great thing to be able to grow vegetables so well. But do not grow them 
in your garden and serve them up at the house when they are too large. 
Make people eat them when they are really small! 

The Secretary: The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best 
exhibit shown to the Society during the year. 

To THE COMMISSIONERS OF CROWN LANDs for an exhibit of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas and other woodland plants at the Chelsea 
Show. 

Mr. Savill is attending on behalf of the Commissioners. 

The PRESIDENT: One hears a great deal about the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands, and I should have liked to have seen them all here in a 
row. It was you, Mr. Savill, who really raised the plants and had the 
care of these things and the exhibition of them in such wonderful form 
at the Chelsea Show. I remember how much His Majesty the late King 
admired them. They could not have been better arranged; they were 
in the greatest taste, and the plants themselves were of the greatest 
beauty. I congratulate you. 

The Secretary: The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor 
of the best new greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society 
during the year. 

To Tue LetcesTeER CORPORATION PARKS DEPARTMENT for Begonia 
‘Festival Queen,’ shown on December 4. 

Mr. Cherry, Parks Superintendent, is attending on behalf of the 
Corporation. 

The PresIDENT : That was a lovely Begonia, and it will be really useful 
to hundreds of gardeners. We admired it very much. The fact that you 
raised it is an additional reason for the prize. It was a beautiful thing, 
and it will be a great credit to you for many generations to come. 

The Secretary: The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the 
best new Cypripedium shown to the Society during the year. 


To Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD., for Cypripedium ‘Moonchild,’ 
shown on October 23. 
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Mr. H. G. ALEXANDER. 


The Prestpent: That was a wonderful Cypripedium that you 
showed. I grow Cypripediums, but yours was a very fine one indeed— 
one on its own, so beautiful it was. I do not know whether you have not 
raised more beautiful Orchids than almost anyoneelse. I congratulate you. 


The Secretary: The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for 
the best group of plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show 
excellence in cultivation. 


To Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, for an exhibit of Begonias, 
shown on July 10. 


Mr. ALLAN LANGDON. 


The PresipENT: You had a most beautiful exhibit of Begonias that 
day. You are outstanding in the things that you exhibit of all classes. 
Whenever I go and see one of your Shows in the Hall or at Chelsea, I 
see how beautifully they are arranged, how beautifully they are grown, 
and what beautiful examples of the plant they are, and a great number 
of them are your own hybrids. You are outstanding in various leading 
branches of ornamental flowers. 


Vote of Thanks to the Chairman. 


Mr. Guy WILSON, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said: 
I am sure you would all agree that we have a unique Chairman, and I 
think you will probably realize by this time that this problem of serious 
overcrowding is due to the fact that so many people come here from all 
corners of the three Kingdoms to listen with delight to his words of 
wisdom and wit. I am sure that to those who receive honours the 
greatest part of the pleasure which they have in receiving them is just 
that they are handed over by our Chairman, because he says so many 
nice and kind things when handing them over. 

I am sure you would like me to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to him for presiding to-day, and I am sure you are all very glad that he is 
going to be our President for another year, because I expect we shall 
have a problem of sitting up all night on the stairs and queueing in the 
street waiting to get into the Hall next year! 


Mr. H. S. Horsiack: I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. 


(The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.) 


The PresipeNT: Thank you, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hotblack. I 
thank you for the very cordial words that have been spoken in moving 
the vote of thanks. No thanks are necessary, because I am delighted 
with my work, and I am delighted with these meetings. It is a very 
distinguished honour to have a vote of thanks moved by one of the 
leaders in the Daffodil world and seconded by one of the leaders of the 
Delphinium world, both very distinguished in their respective lines and 
both producing plants of very great value to society and gardeners 
everywhere. 

I thank you Ladies and Gentlemen, and I now declare the Annual 
General Meeting closed. 


(The meeting then terminated.) 
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GENERAL’ MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 4, 1951 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mz. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 


Exhibits 
Apple Seedling from W. F. P. Stockham, Esq., Rothesay, 211 Harefield Road, Ux- 


bridge, Middlesex. 
Group of Mushrooms from J. Gardner, Esq., Riddings Cottage, Harestone Hill 
Caterham, Surrey. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Lezak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and nineteen 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Cyclamens. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd., Worthing, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Queenswood School (gr. Mr. G. H. Symonds), Hatfield, for an exhibit of Cyclamens. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Mr. John R. Bell, Cross-in-Hand, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Keith Luxford Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Chrysan- 


themums. 
To Messrs. G. C. van Meeuwen & Sons, Heemstede, Holland, for an exhibit of 


Hippeastrums. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. H. de Graaff & Sons, Lisse, Holland, for an exhibit of ‘Herald’ Hyacinths. 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Francis Little, Luton, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
Award of Merit 
To Begonia ‘Festival Queen’ as a greenhouse flowering plant (votes 14 for, 2 against), 
from Leicester Corporation Parks Department (Supt. Mr. C. E. Cherry, N.D.H.), 
Abbey Park, Leicester. 
Other Exhibits 
Chrysanthemums from Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley. 
Violas from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Conifers. 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering and foliage shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 


and evergreen shrubs. 
ee F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, for an exhibit of berried and flowering 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums and other 
aromatic foliage plants. 

Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 
and evergreen shrubs. 
bd Messrs. Craigwell Nurseries, Feltham, for an exhibit of stove and greenhouse 
plants. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Gentians and Anemones. 

Award of Merit 
To Cotoneaster x ‘Watereri’ (C. Henryana x C. frigida) as a hardy, ornamental 
fruiting tree (votes unanimous), from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, The Great 
Park, Windsor, Berks. 
Other Exhibits 
Cotoneaster ‘Cornubia,’ exhibited by The Commissioners of Crown Lands, The Great 
Park, Windsor. 
Dahlia excelsa, exhibited by The Director, University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and fifteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To The Hon. Mrs. G. Lane, Ashton Wold, Oundle, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To K. D. Morgenstern, Esq., 18 Lyttelton Road, London, N.2, for an exhibit of 
Cypripediums. 
First Class Certificate 
To Cypripedium ‘Whitemoor,’ Ashlands var. (C. ‘Dervish’ x C. ‘F. C. Puddle’) 
(votes 8 for, o against), exhibited by R. N. Palmer, Esq., Ashlands, Wormley. 
To Odontoma ‘Garda’ var. ‘Magnificent’ (O. ‘Mirope’ x Odontoglossum ‘Proteus’) 
(votes 11 for, o against), exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards 
Heath. 
Award of Merit 
To Cypripedium ‘Cyllene,’ Stonehurst var. (C. ‘Atlantis’ var. “The Cardinal’ x 
C. ‘Edenbridge’) (votes 12 for, o against), exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, 
Sussex. 
To Cypripedium ‘Evanshurst’ (C. ‘W. N. Evans’ var. ‘Rose Queen’ x C. ‘Gayhurst’) 
(votes 8 for, 3 against), exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory Ltd., Slough. 
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January 8, 1952 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M.. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H.., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 


Exhibits: 

Apple Seedling from Mrs. L. A. B. Satterthwaite, 16 Ravenscroft Park, High Barnet. 

i Apple Seedlings from J. F. Wastie, Esq., Old Nursery, Acre Hill, Eynsham, 
xford. 

Apple ‘Bowden’s Seedling’ from The Director, National Fruit Trials, Wisley. 

Apple Seedling from A. B. King, Esq., Orchard House, Huntingdon. (Sent by F. J. 

Grief, Esq., N.A.A.S., Castle Hill House, Huntingdon.) 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney WItson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
sixteen other members present. 
Awards recommended: 
Award of Merit 
To Cypripedium ‘Chilton’ (C. ‘Culver’? x C. ‘Grace Darling’ var. ‘Forfarshire’) 
—— 14 for, o against), exhibited by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Downlands Nurseries, 
1llton. 
To Cypripedium ‘Harrow’ (C. ‘Wendwater’ x C. ‘W. N. Evans’) (votes 10 for, 3 
against), exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory, Ltd., Slough. 
To Cypripedium ‘Rivington,’ Stonehurst var. (C.‘Gertrude West’ x C. ‘Radiosum’) 
(votes 9 for, 3 against), exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly. 
To Odontoglossum ‘Ophanto’ var. ‘Paragon’ (O. ‘Manto’ x O. ‘Ophelia’) (votes 11 for, 
© against), exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards Heath. 
Cultural Commendation 
To K. D. Morgenstern, Esq., 18 Lyttelton Road, London, N. 2, for a plant of Cypripe- 
dium Maudiae coloratum (votes 12 for, o against). 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., for a plant of Wilsonaria ‘Lyoth’ var. ‘Desmond’ 
(votes 11 for, o against). 
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DONATIONS TO THE SOCIETY'S GARDENS AT WISLEY, 1951 


ABERCONWAY, Lord, Bodnant ; plants. ALLwoop, C. W., Park Rynie, South Africa; 
seeds. AMSTERDAM BoTANic GARDENS; seeds. ANDERSON, E. B., W. Porlock; bulb. 
APPLETON, F. N. B., Woodthorpe; seeds. ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Massachusetts; 
plants. AsLet, R. F., Twyford; plant. ATKINSON, Miss E. M., St. Davids; seeds. 
AUCKLAND Fruit RESEARCH STATION, New Zealand; seeds. Ayton, Mr., Otford; 
plants. BAaaRN Botanic GARDENS, Holland; seeds. Bacutey, N. G., Henley-on- 
Thames; seeds. BAKER, A., Kingston-on-Thames; seeds. BALFour, A. P., Reading; 
seeds. BARNET, Mrs. R. L., Carnarvon; seeds. BARNLEY, A. W., Kitale, Kenya Colony; 
seeds. BasLE BoTANic GARDEN, Switzerland; seeds. BEMBARON, Mrs. D. M., West- 
cott; seeds. BENTLEY, W., Newbury; plant and seeds. BERCKMULLER, F., Hamburg- 
Volksdorf, Germany; tubers. BERLIN Botanic GARDENS, Germany; seeds. BERNE 
BoTaNic GARDENS, Switzerland; seeds. Brrcu, W., Alton; seeds. BiRCHENOUGH, Mrs. 
D. G., Shirminster Marshall; plant. Brrp, Miss A. M., Eardisley; plant. BrirmMiNGHAM 
BoTANIcAL Society Ltp., Edgbaston; seeds. BLackmore, F. E., Clevedon; seeds. 
Bake, E. S., Weybridge; seeds. BLoom, A. H., Diss; plant. BoLton, S. A., Germins- 
ton, S. Africa; seeds. BoNHAM Carter, Lady C., London, W.2; corm. BooTHMAN, S., 
Maidenhead; plant. Bow ces, E. A., Enfield; bulb, plants and seeds. Boyko, Dr. E., 
Jerusalem; tubers. Bramvey, A. C., Kallista, Australia; seeds. Bricut, Mrs. F. J., 
Dawlish; seeds. Brum™Mace, J. H., Taverham; seeds. BrusseEts BoTANic GARDEN, 
Belgium; seeds. BurrouGus, J. H., Canterbury; seeds. Buxton, Prof. P. A., Gerrards 
Cross; seeds. CAMBRIDGE BoTANic GARDEN; plants. CassEL Botanic GARDEN, Ger- 
many; seeds. CaTTELL, Mrs., Carshalton Beeches; plants. Cave, N. L., Thames 
Ditton; plants. CHapwick, Miss G. M., Penrith; seeds. Cray, S., Bristol; seeds. 
Cocker, H., Pallanza, Italy; seeds. CocHRaANne, A., Elgin; bulbs. Cormpra BoTANic 
GARDEN, Portugal; seeds. COLOGNE Botanic GARDEN, Germany; seeds. CoMBER, J., 
Handcross; cutting. Cook, A. A., Surbiton; plants. CREwpsOoN, Mrs., Kendal; plants. 
Crooke, H. C., Bromley; seeds. CRowN Lanps, Commissioners of, Windsor; plants. 
Curtis, C. H., Brentford; plants. Curwen, Rev. R. B., Tunbridge Wells; seeds. 
Cusack, R.. Roundwood; bulbs. Dance, S. W., Par; seeds. Daptyn, W. E., Wey- 
mouth; seeds. Davis, Mrs. M. V., Turi, Kenya Colony; seeds. Davis, P. H., Edin- 
burgh; bulbs. Dean, R. E., Hong Kong; plants. DEBENHAM, Miss, Sherborne; seeds. 
Dickinson, Miss F. M., Ottery St. Mary; seeds. DOMAINE Des Barres, Nogent-sur- 
Vernisson, France; seeds. DorrigN-Smiru, Major A. A., Tresco; seeds. Downes, 
A. C., Tadworth; seeds. Drake, J., Aviemore; seeds. Dukes, F., Llandrindod Wells; 
seeds. DUNNE Cooke, Capt. H. J., Soho; plants. EapEN, Miss A., Criccieth; seeds. 
EDINBURGH BoTANiIc GARDEN; plants and seeds. Epwarps, Dr. K. B., London, W.C. 1; 
seeds. J., Moreton-in-the-Marsh; plants. Essen BoTANic GARDEN, Germany; 
plants. Everett, T. H., Bronx Park, New York; seeds. Frouvkes, F. J., Bletchingley; 
seeds. Fietp, Miss M. E., Herne Hill; seeds. Fintay, Mrs. G. Knox, Methven; 
bulbs, plants and seeds. Forses, Mrs. A., Hailsham; seeds. Fox, Dr. W., Hascombe; 
seeds. FRANKFURT BOTANIC GARDEN, Germany; seeds. FRICKART, K., Stafa, Switzer- 
land; seeds. GENEVA Botanic GARDEN, Switzerland; seeds. Gerat, E. C., Gembrook, 
Australia; buibs and seeds. GiLkison, S. V., Haenertsburg, N. Transvaal; seeds. 
GLASNEVIN Botanic GARDEN, Dublin; seeds. GLAsGow BoTANic GARDEN; seeds. 
Gtasson, E. M., Nairobi, E. Africa; plants. GOTHENBURG BoTANIC GARDEN, 
Sweden; seeds. GOTTINGEN BoTANIC GARDEN, Germany; seeds. Gourtay, Dr. 
W. Balfour, Cambridge; seeds. GraHamM, G., Castlewellan; seeds. Graz BoTANIC 
GARDEN, Austria; seeds. Guinness, Mrs. H. E., The Baily; cuttings. HaAppEN. 
N. G., W. Porlock; bulbs, plants and seeds. HALLE Botanic GarDEN, Germany; 
seeds. Hammer, C. H., Chelmsford; plants. HARLAND, Prof. S. C., Manchester; 
plants. HarroGaTe Parks DEPARTMENT; seeds. Harvey, D., Edgbaston; seeds and 
plants. HaAverGAL, Miss B., Waterperry; plants. HAw Ley, J., West Hallam; bulbs. 
HELsINKI BoTanic GARDEN, Finland; seeds. HENDERSON, Mrs. G. D., Alla Gracia, 
Argentina; seeds and plant. Herk.ots, Dr. G. A. C., London, S.W. 1; seeds and 
cuttings. Houper, R. A. J., Wisley; plants. HoLMAN, Mrs. FE. G., Falmouth; seeds. 
Ho.iysusH Nurseries, Harpenden; plants. How ett, C. J., Earley; plant. HuGGAN, 
J. S., Nairobi, Kenya Colony; plants. HuLt, University College of; plants. Hunt, 
W. L., Chapel Hill, U.S.A.; seeds. IpBpotson, W. B., Thames Ditton; bulbs. INDIAN 
Tea AssociATION, Cinnamara, Assam; cuttings. INGRAM, Capt. C., Benenden; plant 
and seeds. Inns, H. B., St. Albans; seeds. Isola MaprE Botanic GARDEN, Italy ; seeds. 
JACKMAN, Messrs. G., Woking; plants. JANAKI AMMAL, Dr. E. K., Wisley; plant. 
Janson, O. J., London, N.8; seeds. Jarpine, C. A., Feltham; seeds. JEAN MassaRT 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION, Brussels; seeds. JessEL, R. H., Goudhurst; seeds. Jessup, 
A. W., South Yarra, Australia; seeds. Jex-BLaAkE, Lady M., Nairobi, Kenya Colony; 
seeds. JOHNSTONE, G. H., Grampound Road, Cornwall; plants. Jones, T., Stockbridge; 
seeds. Jupson, G. A., London, S.E. 3; seeds. Kew, Roya. Botanic GARDENS; seeds 
and plants. Kippte & Care, Messrs., Ascot; plants. Kipngy, A., Thornton Heath 
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seeds. Krnc, Messrs. J. K. & Sons, Ltp., Coggeshall; seeds. Kincpon-Warp, F., 
Shillong, Assam ; seeds. Kirxsripe, Mrs. T., Bedford ; plants. KirsTENBOSCH NATIONAL 
Botanic GARDEN, South Africa; seeds. Knap Hitt Nurseries, Woking; plants. 
Knicnt, A. T., West Clandon; seeds. KnicuT, J. G., Wolverhampton; seeds. KORNIK 
Botanic GARDEN, Poland; seeds. LANE, W. A. P., Kingston Gorse; seeds. LANKESTER, 
C. H., Curtado, Costa Rica; seeds. LAUSANNE Botanic GARDEN, Switzerland; seeds. 
Lez, Mrs. M., Finchley; seeds. LetDEN BoTANIC GARDEN, Holland; seeds. LINDLEY, 
E. S., Wotton-under-Edge; seeds. Livpsay, Miss N., Sutton Courtenay; plants. Linz 
Botanic GarpEN, Austria; seeds. Lisson BoTANIC GARDEN, Portugal; seeds. LONG, 
H. C., Esher, plant. Low, Messrs. Stuart, Enfield; plant. Lownpes, Col. D., Ring- 
wood; bulbs and seeds. Lukin, Mrs. L., Mortimer; plants. Lunp Botanic GARDEN, 
Sweden; seeds. LYNN, H. W., Tacoma, U.S.A.; seeds. Mackenzie, Mrs. K., Ascot; 
plants. MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore; plants. Mamerow, G., Berlin-Steglitz, 
Germany; seeds. MarsetLtes Botanic GARDEN, France; seeds. Mason, L. M., 
King’s Lynn; plants. Mawops.ey, H., Southport; bulbs. Mears, Mrs., Falmouth; 
bulbs. Mritrcnet.t, W., Tetbury; plants. Mopena Botanic GarpEN, Italy; seeds. 
Moore, C. W., Grappenhall; plant. Morton Arsoretum, Lisle, U.S.A.; seeds. 
Morton, Earl of, Churt; seeds. MULLIGAN, B. O., Seattle, U.S.A.; seeds. MuSGRAVE, 
Mrs., Ardingly; seeds. Mutcn, Dr. N., Uplyme; seeds. Nasn, A. C., Hastings; seeds. 
Nasn, Miss B., Princes Risborough; plant. Nevitr, J. O., Birmingham; seeds. 
NIGHTINGALE, Lt.-Col. P. R., Falmouth; seeds. Nrropy, R. B., Bangalore, India; 
seeds.; NOLBANDOV, S., Lewes; seeds and plants. Notcutt, Messrs. R. C., Woodbridge; 
plants. OrpHoot, B. N. H., Murrayfield; seeds. Osmaston, H. A., Fort Portal, 
Uganda; seeds. Oxrorp Botanic GARDEN; seeds. Major A., Broxbourne; seeds, 
plants and cuttings. PaNckripce, Dr. W. P., Petersfield, seeds. Peer, R. S., Los 
Angeles, U.S.A.; cuttings. Peery, Dr. L. T., Havwood, U.S.A.; seeds. PETTERSON, 
G. B., Nelson, New Zealand; seeds. Pickertnc, Major B. H. C., Alverstoke; seeds. 
Piatt, Miss D., Crewe; seeds. PoLtuntn, O., Godalming; seeds. Ponpir, Miss D., 
Chorley Wood; seeds. Power, Mrs. M., Brighton; seeds. PRUHONICE RESEARCH 
Station, Prague, Czechoslovakia; seeds. PuLMAN, Mrs. A., West Moors; plants. 
PuRNELL, Miss E., Birmingham; seeds. Rarne, T. R., Mt. Spurgeon, Australia; 
seeds. RATHBONE, Miss M., Ashford; seeds. Reapett, A. G., Palmers Green; plants. 
RiaLt, Major M., Broadstone; seeds. Riazapa, M. B., Dehra Dun, India; seeds. 
Ricuarps, Rev. Canon G. S., Cranleigh; seeds. RicHarpson, J. G., Haywards Heath; 
seeds. RicHARDSON, Capt. W. R., Gorran Haven; plants. Rickett, R. J., Oxford; 
seeds. RipGwe tt, H., Tring; seeds. Roserts, E. F., [lfracombe; plants. Rock, Dr. J., 
Cambridge, U.S.A.; seeds. RusseLi, J., Windlesham; plants. St. GALLEN BoTANICc 
GARDEN, Switzerland ; seeds. SANDERSON, Rev. F., Dorking; seeds. SANDERSON, K. W., 
Leeds; plants. SANsomeE, Prof. F. W., Idadan, Nigeria; seeds. SAUNDERS, Mrs. D., 
Farnborough; plants. Scase, R. P., Effingham; plants. Scott, E., Ashford; seeds. 
SeattLe Arsoretum, U.S.A.; seeds. SELIGMAN, Dr. R., Wimbledon; bulbs and 
plants. Stmmonps, A., Clandon; seeds. Simpson, W., Sutton; seeds. SKINNER, S. A., 
Crowthorne; seeds. Sireve DoNaRD Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down; plants. 
StocKHOLM Botanic GARDEN, Sweden; seeds. SLtocock, W. C., Woking; plants. 
Smit, Mrs. C., Gibraltar; seeds. Smitn, E. F., Stanford, U.S.A.; tubers. SNELLING, 
Miss L., St. Mary Cray; seeds. Soames, Capt. A. G., Uckfield; plant. Souster, J. E. 
S., Kew; cuttings and seeds. StzEaApwoop, G., Port Logan; plants. Stears, T. J., Mill 
Hill; seeds. STERN, Col. F. C., Goring-by-Sea; seeds and plants. Stewart & Sons, 
Messrs., Ferndown; seeds. STRANGEMAN, J., London; plant. Sutron & Sons, 
Messrs., Reading; seeds. Tatsot, G. H., Penzance; seeds. TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, 
Lord, London, W. 1; seeds. TALLANT, Miss E. D., Ottery St. Mary; seeds. Tay or, 
Dr. G., Rickmansworth; seeds. Taytor, G. M., Longniddry; cuttings. TELKAMP, 
Messrs., London, E.C. 3; bulbs. THesicer, W., London, S.W. 1; seeds. TiTcH- 
MARSH, C. C., Bath; seeds. Top, Sir H., London, W. 1; seeds. Topp, H. J., Oxted; 
corms. Torsock, H. C., Penrith; seeds. TouLouszE Botanic GARDEN, France; seeds. 
Trotter, Miss E. M., Bath; seeds. Trotter, R. D., Flichity; seeds. UppsaLa Botanic 
GarDEN, Sweden; seeds. VARADAN, E. K., N. Malabar, India; seeds. VATTER, Messrs. 
G. R., Berne, Switzerland; seeds. Vevers, Dr. G. M., Springfield; seeds. ViLMoRIN- 
ANDRIEUX, Messrs., Paris; seeds. WaACcHER, Dr. S., Canterbury; plant. WAGENINGEN 
Botanic GARDEN, Holland; seeds. Wa.ey, F. R., Sevenoaks; plants. WALKER, A. D., 
Neston; seeds. Wacker, Mrs. C., Manawater Line, New Zealand; seeds. WALLIs, 
R. J., Merriott; plant. WasHINGTON ArBoRETUM, U.S.A.; seeds. WATERER, Sons & 
Crisp, Messrs., Bagshot; plants. WELLENSIEK, S. J., Wageningen, Holland; seeds. 
Weis, Commander, Walton-on-Thames; plant. WENDON, J. A., Caterham; seeds. 
Wuite, W. W., Budleigh Salterton; seeds. WtEsNER, Dr. B. P., London, W. 1; seeds. 
Wituiams, Miss G., Wheathampstead; seeds. WiLson, A., Marlborough; plant. 
Witson, R. K., Christchurch, New Zealand; seeds. WINKFIELD Manor NuRSERIES 
Ltp., Messrs., Ascot; plants. WiInTER, Rev. C. H., Grayshott; plants. Wise, F., 
Orpington; seeds. Woopcock, Judge H. D., Stroud; plants. ZaGREB BoTANic 
GarDEN, Jugoslavia; seeds. ZuRICH BoTANIC GARDEN, Switzerland ; seeds. 
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Talks 


Yes Mr. Gay, it is indeed time to check 
up on requirements for Spring Sowings and 
Plantings. And this year... 

I know—this year you must watch 
expenditure more closely than ever! So, be 
careful to buy only what you know will give 
you the best results. No use wasting money 
on inferior Composts if your profit margin 
or lost through bad Germination and damping 
off. 

Aclaim for your own products, Mr. Gay? 

Certainly! And so sure am I that my 
John Innes Composts will stand comparison 
—both in quality and price—with any on the 
market, I’m prepared to send a generous 
sample (stock quality, of course) for test to 
anyone who cares to write. 

That seems proof of your confidence— 
and very open-handed if I may say so! 

Ah, but I want to make this offer to 
genuinely interested growers, so I propose to 
charge 1/- to make sure that the enquiries 
are bona fide and also to cover packing and 
postage. 

I’ be interested to try that—and if 
it’s as good as I hear, then at 12/9* a cwt. 
I shall certainly have a good buy when I 
order. 

Fine, I hope to hear from you, but do 
make it soon because orders at this time of 
the year are heavy. and no one wants to be 
delayed! By the way, I'll have a new Plant 
Catalogue ready soon if you'd care to remind 
me to send you one. I'll leave you to it now, 
so cheerio—and don’t forget, Gay’s the word 
for Quality. 

*12/9 per cwt. up to 10 cwts. 

12/- per cwt. for 11 cwt.—-20 cwt. 

ial quotations over 20 cwt. 


J.C. GAY 


STATION ROAD, 
worRcs. 


“FAIRWAYS,” 
PERSHORE 
Tel. Pershore 288 


Merman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 


No effort needed 
for lovely, 
weed-free lawns 


Apply SHELL WEED-KILL by 


watering-can or any kind of sprayer. 


No check to grass. Safe on newly 
sown grass. Bare patches may be 


reseeded immediately after treatment. 


SHELL 
WEED-KILL 


containing 2,4-D 


kills a wide range 
of common lawn weeds 


* A useful month-by-month spraying 
calendar may be had free on request 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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Ask for List of 
Perennial Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Summer 
Bedding Plants 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries 


WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, 
nr. LEEDS 


TAKE THE 
UNCERTAINTY 
FROM 
GARDENING 


DOBBIECO.LID 


DEPT. 
Seed Growers Nurserymen 
| EDINBURGH °7 


NATURAL & WONDERFUL FERTILISERS 
OF LASTING BENEFIT TO THE SOIL 


Blood and bone, scientifically balanced, 
every grain pure organic plant food. 
and economical in use. 


Carton: 7 Ibs., 4/6 


Bags: 


14 Ibs., 8/3; 28 Ibs., 15/6 
56 Ibs., 28/- ; 1 cwt., 48/- 


Lobin 


Soluble dried blood 
for liquid manure, 
Packets 6d. and 1/- 
Bags 2/6and 4/6 


Sole Manufacturers: 
MIDLAND CATTLE PRODUCTS LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 5 


THE 
TREE SPECIALIST CO. LTD. 


Every Description of 


TREE WORK 


TREE SURGERY 


POLLARDING 
PRUNING 
PRESERVATION 
Experienced men 
under expert 
supervision 
ESHER, 
OXTED, 
WINCHESTER, 
ETC. Head Office: 
TREE SPECIALISTS’ 
NURSERY, 
ROUNDSTONE, 
Telephone: EAST PRESTON, 


RUSTINGTON 1679 SUSSEX. 


DOBBIES 
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DDT /Lindane 


(TS DEADLY 
EFFICIENT / 


SIMPLEST, MOST EFFECTIVE and Cheapest 
GLASSHOUSE INSECT PEST CONTROL FOR RED SPIDER CONTROL 


AVAILABLE IN PELLETS : 
Size 1. 500 cu. ft. 
1/6 per tube of four 


Size 2. 1,500 cu. ft. 
3/- per tube of four. 


Also in Generators for large 
glasshouses. 


USE Fumite AZOBENZENE 


Pellets kill every glasshouse, frame and cloche pest 
(except Red Spider)—penetrate every crevice with- 
out your lifting a finger ! 


For full information ask your Seedsman, 
through all branches of Boots the Chemists, leading London Stores, etc. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
WAECO LTD. 
120/2 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Phone : Tate Gallery 9626 


Hexaclorie (BHC). One pellet gives immediate 
relief from Flies, Mosquitoes, 
NEW Fumite DDT/Lindane smoke insecticide Wasps, etc., for 2 to 3 days— 


is quick, safe and simple. 


British patents Nos. 621732, 621894 
and 651684—other patents pending. 


lronmonger ; obtainable 


(Fumite Division) 


Factory : HIGH POST, SALISBURY, WILTS. 


Regd. Design 
No. 854724 


GORNAL, 


a THE NEW IMPROVED 


ALL PURPOSE 


WATER CART 


is the next best thing to having water on tap, 
because it gives you plenty of water right beside 
you, where you want it. 

Its usefulness doesn’t end with carrying 
water, either. Any liquid or solid (sand, soil, 
cement, fertilizers, etc.) can be carted anywhere 
— easily and without waste. 

Six sizes (15 to 50 gallons capacity). Three 
types of wheels: Solid or Pneumatic Rubber 
Tyred or unbreakable All-Steel Wheels. 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame and Heavily 
Galvanised Container. Stocked by George 
Munro’s, Carter’s, Sutton’s — in fact by all good 
Horticultural Sundriesmen and Hardwaremen. 
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London Office: 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. 


Tel: Monarch 2978 
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MUSHROOM COMPOST 


Will ensure success all the year round. All ready for 
spawning—No composting—No manure necessary 
—No smeli—No trouble—Can be grown anywhere 
—Complete substitute for Stable Manure—Only 
6in. depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels), 36/-; 
medium bag (about 2 bushels), 20/-; complete with 
spawn. Smail bag (about 1 bushel), 12/6, including 
Spawn. 

POULTMURE 
The most efficient as well as the most economical 
organic, better than Stable Manure, used by the leading 
gardeners throughout the country. 1 cwt., 27/6; 
cwr., 21/-3 2Blb., 12/-; 14 7/3. 


Special prices available for quantities of | ton and over. 
Carriage paid. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


GOLD MEDAL 


WATER LILIES « AQUATICS 


Since 1948 we have been awarded 12 Gold 
Medals and 8 Silver Cups for our Water Lilies 
and Aquatic Plants and during the past 02 years 
over 200 Gold Medals and 130 Silver Cups have 
been awarded to Perry's for Water Plants. 


In our new cata- 
logue of Water 
Plants, now ready, 
is listed the most 
complete collec- 
tion of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic 
Plants published 
anywhere in the 
world. 


Our New Spring Catalogue of Rubellum 
Chrysanthemums and Hardy Perennials also 
ready. 


PERRY'S ENFIELD 


TELEPHONE ENFIELD 4207 


with 
the 


“RAPID 
JUNIOR ” 


Plants and lawns are at their best when regu- 
larly watered. Here is an inexpensive time-and- 
labour saver made by the firm that has specialised 
in watering equipment for over 28 years. The 
** Rapid Junior "’ waters a 40 ft. dia. circle. It is 
simple and strong and will last a lifetime. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 
Price £3 Os. Od. Carriage 4/8 (3/- returnable) 


ak I L. Artificial Rain System 


British OVERHEAD [RRIGATION LTD. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: Irrigation, Shepperton 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington_77 
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STRAWSON 
GLASSHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


Softwood 
“41 mits are not available 
“| we can build in Empire 
.. Hardwoods, and we are 
i» only too pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
with Licence Applica- 
tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 


Surveys of Inspection 
arranged in any part 
of the Country at short 
notice. 


Write for List RHj.52. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Glasshouse Boilers, and 25.000 pipes, valves and 
fittings of every size olways in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Glasshouse shading ‘ par excellence '—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF GOOD GLASSHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone : Horley 130 


ARE BEST FOR 


For 30 years 
the leading 
contractors. 


GRASSPHALTE.. 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. Telephone : MOLESEY 5167 & 3799. Established 192! 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The New Kent Pneumatic Sprayer 

and Mobilizer Truck will be avail- 

able within the next few weeks, 
also 


The New Mechanized Sprayer 
powered by a small petrol engine. 


Write for the new descriptive 

leaflets containing photographs of 

the machines in operation, as both 

are of great interest to all garden 
lovers. 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine 
. Ltd. 


Four Oaks, Birmingham 


Phone: Four Oaks 305 & 1560 


FREE 


Our Water Lily handbook 
containing all the informa- 
tion wanted by the water gar- 
dener. A comprehensive list 
with descriptions of all the 
best-known water lilies and 
aquatic plants, together with 
planting instructions etc., is 
yours for the asking. 


The time is NOW for the 
replenishment of your garden 
pool and Stewart’s can help 
by supplying strong healthy 
plants grown in unique 
natural conditions in Dorset. 


D. STEWART & SON, LTD. 
FERNDOWN NURSERIES, 


Ferndown, DORSET 
Est. 1742 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants: 


Autumn-sown 36 per doz. 
1 doz. each of 3 varieties 10/- 
1 doz. each of 6 varieties 
Otley Korean Chrysanthemums: 
1 each of 6 varieties 
Teach of 12 varieties. 166 
Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums: 
1 each of 6 varieties * - 86 
Teach of 12 varieties . + 146 
Primulas: 12 well-known varieties. - 174 
Meconopsis Baileyi 17,6 per doz. 
Delphiniums: 6 choice varieties . £1 0 0 
Double collectton . £118 O 


Mixed Delphiniums: Blackmore and 
Langdon’s 18 - per doz. 
Asters: 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 12.6 
Asters: Modern kinds, 
1 each of 6 varieties . 86 
Asters: Owarf, 2 each of 3 varieties . 86 
Phiox (Border): 6 for 12.-,1 doz. 3 0 
Hardy Borders (with pian) 50 plants £4 0 0, 
100 plants £7 15 0, 150 plants £11 10 O 
Rockery collections: 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/- 
12 easily grown varieties 1 12/- 
Both, al! different 25 /- 
Gentians: 1 each of 6 varieties ° — 
Orders under 10/- add 1/-, under £1 add 1/6, 
under £2 add 2.- for packing and postage. 
Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 
Write for plant List. 14d 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garstone (Watford) 2098. 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LISS, HANTS. 
LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 


The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following 
factors: 

(1) Only root stocks recommended by East Malling 
Research Station are emp . 

(2) All trees are grafted with selected strains. 

(3) The trees are grown in particularly fine sond 
with a high rainfall which aeme exceptionally 
fine root de ly, when 
transplanted to better “they respond 
immediately. 

(4) Cultivation and spraying in the Nurseries are 
meticulous, continuous and scientific. 

(5) The Nurseries, being part of a large farm, can 
be periodically rested in rotation with other 
crops. 

(6) Only first-class trees are sold. Al! injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 

APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS and 
PEACHES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACK CURRANTS, etc. 
in all leading varieties 
ROOTSTOCKS from our own Stoo! Beds 
Apples (certified) Nos. I, Il, Vil, IX, XVI 
Quince A, B, C, and Myrobolan B 
Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
application 
Packing and carriage extra 
Apply: THE MANAGER (R.H.S.) 
NURSERY OFFICE. BLACKMOOR, LISS, HANTS 
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“CRAVEN ” 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


For 
ORCHARD, GARDEN and FARM 
Also for 

GREENHOUSE AND GENERAL 

HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES 
Including 

The “‘HYDRAULUX”’ 2-RAM POWER 
OUTFIT. Delivery 3:5 to 4 gallons 
per minute at a pressure up to 350 Ibs. 
per square inch. 

The HYDRAULUX*’ 3-RAM POWER 
OUTFIT. Delivery 10 to 12 gallons 
per minute at a pressure of 450 Ibs. 
per square inch. 

We are makers of Booms for High and 

Low Volume work, also Spray Guns, Lances, 

Nozzles, High Pressure Hose, etc. 


For full particulars apply— 
W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 
EVESHAM. 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone: ADVance 299! 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


In Paneis Durable 

10” high attractive 
6’ long. low price 

37/6. 

Made of Also osier 
oak frames and hazel 
filled with Warcle 

split bam- _ Hurdles 

boo canes. 


Also teak wovenwood, a lovely knotless wood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
LEWES 


AND AT BISHOP’s WA: THAM 


Tel.: 1640 EST. 1922 
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Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
grown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
flowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawden, Leeds, Yorks, 


‘SNU-LOCK” The 
(Potent pending) MASTER f 
FENCE ° 


@ SUPER-STRONG 
@ LONG-LASTING 
@ ORNAMENTAL 
@ PEEP-PROOF 
@ WONDERFUL 
=| VALUE! 
This IMPROVED INTERLACE fencing cuts out the 
“Chinks"’ in the old type and see ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 
at almost the same cost. Supplied with or without 
Trellis cops. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue (free) to Dept. R. 

DAVID’S RURAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
128 EBURY ST., LONDON, S.W.1. = (SLO. 8442.) 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


KILL THOSE WEEDS 
on Paths, . | 
& MOSS <a 


Lawns 


with 


@ VIVUS PATH WEED KILLER leaves maths completely 

free from all piant life 33 6 - sizes. 

@ ViVUS LAWN KILLER. the proved 

preparation vou can rely on toeradicate most known types 

of moss Apply onasunnyv day 29,5 -, and targer sizes. 

Of Nurservmen, Stores, Boots, etc., or in case of difficulty 
direct | postage extra) from :-- 


VIVUS PRODUCTS LTD., Brackley, Northants. 


| 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone: 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
i 1. 


A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 


MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
TEL.: HARPENDEN 3427 
Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high eward of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 


Nottingham 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone: 3059 


In addition to an unequalled selection in this 

valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 

plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 


to all parte of London. 
Convenient . Oomfort- 
able. 


Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


This is the month for 
planting Evergreens, 
and many Shrubs and 
Climbers in pots can 
also be planted safely 


now. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON ‘ SURREY 
Telephone: KIN 0296. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Giant Gladioli - Begonias - Anemones 
Roses - Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Alpine and Hardy Perennial Plants 
Fertilisers and Insecticides 
W. SMAIL, THe Garpen SxHop, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. Fames’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Halil. 


THERE IS NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“*ECLIPSE’’ SEOGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 


We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 
thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


ASHCOTT - SOMERSET 
Also Alsager, Cheshire 


Established 1869 


! WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
; 
| 
LONDON, S.W.1 
(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 
Minutes Horticultural Hall. 
| Ideal Situation: Underground and Buses 
| 
i or Pleasure 
j 
ave 


Plants haven't mouths, so . 
they can’t eat solids. Instead 
of mouths they have tiny 
root hairs, and can only | 
absorb their food in liquid 
form. Liquinure gives them 
the food they need in the 


only way they can take it. 
< om @. ~ give them Feed your plants on Liqui- 


-@. ; nure and watch them grow 
a drink of —bigger and stronger every 


LiquiNurE” day. 
Three types :— 

‘* General '’— ‘‘ Tomato Special '’— ‘‘ Flower Special 
In bottles, 1/9 and 3/6, sold everywhere. Half gallon 13/6 carriage paid. 
“ Liquid Manure Gardening,” 128-page fully illustrated book, 

post free. 
LIQUINURE SALES, BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 


For FRUIT, 
LIQUINURE , 
and FLOWERS LIQUID PLANT FOOD) 


The Fruit Garden 
Displayed 


This is a comparable volume to The Vegetable Garden Displayed. 

Full and explicit details are given for the cultivation and pruning 

of both soft and top fruits as well as for spraying. There are also lists 
of recommended varieties. It is well illustrated with 346 photographs 
and contains 176 pages. 
. A cloth edition is published, bound in a specially tough and water- 

resistant binding. 

Price 6s. Od. Paper Boards; 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Postage and Packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $1 Paper; $1.40 cloth. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
. THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.: 


"They cant eat 

? 
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Why you can buy a 
‘Plant Protection’ product 
with confidence 


Behind the ‘Plant Protection’ product | throughout this country—and abroad. 
that you buy to dea! with the weeds, | At stage three, our Yalding factory—in 
insect pests or diseases in your garden | the Garden of England—decides the 
lie three things that ensure its excellence. | form—dust, liquid or soluble powder 
The first is research by Imperial Chemi- | —in which the ordinary gardener can 
cal Industries Ltd., parent company of | best use it. Scientists and growers from 
- Plant Protection Lid. Thousands of new | all parts of the world bring their plant 
chemicals are constantly being evolved, | protection problems to Fernhurst and 
some of which are likely to be of value | Yalding. When you buy a bottle or a 
in horticulture. At the second stage, tin bearing the words ‘A Plant Protec- 
Plant Protection’s own research station | tion Product’ you have the benefit of 
at Fernhurst arranges trials of these | the same knowledge, thought and skill. 


So when you have a garden problem ask your retailer for the ‘ Plant 
Protection’ product that will deal with it. Here are three typical ones. 


*‘VERDONE’ *SYBOL’ *TULISAN’ 

KILLS LAWN WEEDS : KILLS INSECT PESTS _ CONTROLS MILDEW 
Simply applied witha watering ‘Sybol’ kills more garden Garden plants are often ruined 

. ean, ‘Verdone’ makes easier pests than any other insecti- by mildew, black spot or rust. 
than ever before the produc- cide. It can be used on ‘Tulisan’ will protect them— 
tion of perfect weed-free lawns. flowers, fruit and vegetables. and can be combined with 
From 3/- From 3/6d. *Sybol.’ From 2/3. ’ 
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